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THE QUIZ COLUMN 
JANUARY 


NOTE:—Questions are taken from ali 
pages and occasionally advertisements. 
The Contest is open only to subscribers. 


1. What is the horizon? 

2. What is housed in three excellent 
brick buildings? 

3. Who gave a length of blue cloth 
for a dress? 

4. Where are 24,000 members of 
more than 400 churches? 

5. Who is Robert Zearfoss? 

6. What missionary was given a new 
Packard automobile? 

7. What date is suggested for 
‘* America for Christ Sunday’’. 

8. Who apologized for his emotion? 

9. What is the theme of Brother- 
hood Month? 

10. What will turn our planet into 
a titanic slaughterhouse? 


Note that this contest began with the 
September issue, 1950, is completed with 
the issue of May, 1951, and is open only 
to subscribers. Because only nine months 
are included instead of ten as in previous 
years, the number of questions bas been 
increased to 20 in each issue. 

11. Where were 2,047 operations per- 
formed last year? 

12. What essential ideological con- 
flict is inescapable? 

13. Who was captured in a mountain 
hideout and shot? 

14. Who is Mr. Kondo? 

15. Our times call for more of what? 

16. What off-the-record conference 
met in 1946 in Philadelphia? 

17. Who made one of humanity’s 
most fateful decisions? 

18. What is not far from Baptist 
Headquarters? 

19. What is in no sense limited to 
any particular locality? 

20. What crucial need arose out of 
World War II? 


Rules for 1950-1951 


OR correct answers to every question (180 

questions) in all issues, September to May in- 
clusive, a prize of a while missionary kc 
or a years subscription to Mussions will be 
awarded. 

Answers should be kept at home until May 
and all sent in y- 7 In order to be eligible 
for a prize, state both the answers and the page 
numbers on which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such cases 
only one prize will be awarded. 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not 
repeat the question. 

; attach name exactly as on your maga- 
zine wrapper. 
_ Please state whether a subscription or a book 
is desired as a prize. 

All answers must be mailed by 


May 31, 1951 te receive credit. 
a 
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The Handicapped New Year 


Cartoon NuMBER 175 By CuHarites A. WELLS 
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HE New Year starts with a grievious handicap. The old year would 

much prefer to carry its shackles of ill will and hatred into the 
forgotten past. But it cannot so happen. The new year must carry 
the burden that has been fastened upon him. And he is such a little 
fellow. Before he has taken many steps he will be twisted and mis- 
hapen by the heavy ball and chain which he must drag along. 


This thought is applicable also to the half-century which ends De- 
eember 31st and which bequeaths to the second half a legacy of ill will 
and hatred which has cursed humanity during the past 50 years. Al- 
ways the evils and the failures of one generation must be borne by 
the next. The moral shortcomings and the spiritual inadequacies of 
our generation unfortunately will not move off the stage with us, but 
will remain to drag after the feet of the new generation which follows 
us. That thought should certainly sober some men on the community, 
national, and international levels today. Shakespear was everlastingly 
right when he wrote his famous lines, ‘‘The evil that men do lives 
after them.”’ 


Therefore we should strive te lighten the load of the new year by 
purging our own lives of the ill wills, the prejudices, the hatreds, that 
have accumulated in the year that is gone—CuarLEs A. WELLS. 
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LETTERS 
From the Editor’s Mail Bag 


I thoroughly enjoy MissioNs ex- 
cept when it allows disillusionment 
to slip into cynicism as indicated in 
the editorial, “Two Minutes of Hy- 
pocrisy”. You are quite right about 
being disillusioned! Many of us feel 
the same. It is felt keenly by those 
of us who stood by a flag draped 
body of an American, read the last 
word of parting, and thought of the 
woman from whose arms that lad was 
snatched. I know -what the words 
meant when I said, as you quote 
President Harding, “let his sacrifice 
be not in vain.” We have all failed 


Instructions to Subscribers 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 

United Foreign 
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in keeping the peace. I share your 
chagrin but I do not wish to express 
it in the tone I gathered from your 
editorial. I want President Truman to 
place a wreath on the tomb of an un- 


known soldier. Neither that unknown 
soldier nor his buddies failed. The 
failure has been ours. I do not share 
the thinking of such men who talk 
of a “preventive war” because it is 





BOOKS FROM BERKELEY 
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Members of Berkeley’s Faculty are contributing to contemporary religious 
thought through books, teaching materials, magazine articles and leaflets. 


Three recent books are pictured above: 
“Living Portraits of Jesus” 
“God's Gold” 

“Christian Beliefs” 
These books can be ordered direct from the Judson Press, 
1701 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 


BERKELEY BAPTIST DIVINITY SCHOOL 
2606 Dwight Way Berkeley 4, California 


President Sanford Fleming, Ph.I)., D.D. 
Dean Ralph E. Knudsen, Th.D. 
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is training these young women and others to serve as 
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Curistian Epucation Directors 
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“A Fellowship in Learning” 


STETSON CHAPEL, situated on a hill in 
the center of the Kalamazoo College campus, 
is the symbolic center of education in the 
Christian tradition. The chapel, a gift of 
alumni and friends, plays a vital role in the 
daily life of the college. 


KALAMAZOO COLLEGE 
Dr. John Scott Everton, president 











against our way of thought, and ques- 
tionable in the sight of God, never- 
theless it does show that men are 
seeking a way of peace. These men 
are sincerely, if blunderingly, trying 
to find a situation for “his sacrifice 
shall not be in vain.” They are re- 
vealing the universal impassé of our 
generation and I wonder if the cyni- 
eism of your editorial revealed any- 
thing but an impassé either. In the 
very near future I hope to tell your 
readers your remedy. I believe em- 
phasis upon Christ’s alternative to a 
frustrated world is the logical follow- 
ing of your editorial which was much 
like many of my sermons. It had a 
good idea, the rhapsody was there 
underlying the louder motif. You 
meant something you did not say and 
I would like to read that.—Rev. Lewis 
F. Hall, Taunton, Mass. 
1 
Missions gets better and better. 
Accept my hearty thanks for your 
Armistice Day editorial, your search- 
ing editorial .about atrocities, and 
your warning about the danger of 
helping Franco. I am all for the out- 
look and spirit of Missions.—Gale 
Seaman, Pasadena, Cal. 
a 
My ardent congratulations on your 
editorial, “Two Minutes of Silent 
Hypocrisy”, and your delightful ar- 
ticle on your visit to England. You 
did the kind of job on certain types 
of Americans which ought to be done 
more frequently.—Rev. Guy Emery 
Shipler, Editor of The Churchman. 
= 
I read the November issue from 
“kivver to kivver” and I thoroughly 
appreciated it. I like what you write 
and the courage with which you write 
your convictions and your observa- 
tions of current issues. Some of us 
would appreciate some news in Mis- 
sions about Dr. Gordon H. Sea- 
graves. Is there something that has 
not been published in the daily press? 
And surely we would like some com- 
ment on the recently declared Roman 
Catholie doctrine of the Assumption 
of the Virgin Mary which is about 
the most fantastic dogma ever per- 
petuated on an obedient and unques- 
tioning people. Blessings on you and 
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on.—Rev. W. A. Elliott, Ottawa, 
Kan. 
a 


NoteE—Reference to Dr. Gordon 
H. Seagrave appears on page 36 


I hope you will long keep on keeping 


and an editorial on the new 
Roman Catholic dogma on page 
37.—ED. a 


Thanks for your editorial rebuke 
to the Baptist World Congress for 
failure to recognize the need of 





ecumenical relationships and to ac- 
knowledge that the world task is too 
big for Baptists alone. However, 
Baptists need more than rebuke to 
wake them up. It is disheartening to 
realize that many in our denomina- 











tion feel that Baptists have a mon- 








A Tribute from the Atomic City 


“The feeling amon 


estant Church, Richlan 


Write for further information 


the ministers and leaders of the community here is that 
we have had a — | modern spiritual revival. The 
this most unusual environment, with its mixture P 
and tradespeople. More power to you!”—Rev. Paut Hamuin, Southside Prot- 
d (Hanford), Washington. 


ograms hit the mark in 
.D’s., scientists, workers, 


All engagements planned well in advance 


The CHARLES A. WELLS Conferences on CHRIST AND WORLD NEED 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


opoly on truth and that Baptists are 
“the chosen people.” I am fed up 
with the theory that responsibility for 
world salvation rests upon Baptist 
shoulders alone. Our “Baptist wit- 
ness” means little; our “Christian 
witness” means much. Having said 
this, may I also say that I was 
shocked that you quoted Emil Brun- 








ner in saying that “infant baptism 











— = Al f I ams Colle e 


Close cooperation—tight team-work—among budding journalists at Franklin College produces The Franklin, 
the student newspaper, and The Almanack, the college year-book. Of course, they don’t always push their desks 
into a jumble like this! The photographer did that so that you see them all at once. 


oe 


Having thus seen the class as the photographer arranged 
them, you will more easily remember how they work to- 
gether, for team-work and cooperative problem-solving at the 
student level are among the important aims at Franklin Col- 
lege in the education of Christian citizens. 

The head of the Journalism Department, Associate Pro- 
fessor Harver Jacobs serves also as Executive Secretary of the 
Indiana High School Press Association, founded at Franklin 
College in 1922 by two students, both of whom are now men 
of high achievement in public relations and writing. The Press 
Association holds its annual convention on the campus, 





The Class in Journalism at Frankiin College, with Associate Professor Harvey Jacobs at extreme right 


Rms, 


attracting several hundred high school newspaper and year 
book staff members and their advisors to a program presenting 
internationally known leaders in the fields of journalism, 
radio, television, fiction writing and public relations. 

In the photograph are two students whose stories have al- 
ready been accepted for publication by Young People, the 
American Baptist youth weekly. YOU may be among those 
whose development and talent in writing may deserve such 
recognition two or three years from now IF you apply for 
admission to Franklin College without delay. 


If you want a catalog, other literature, or information, write to The Office of Admissions. 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 
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IN VILLAGES OF HUTS AND HUNGRY HEARTS 
‘Kastern” Serves the World! 


— 





An Eastern Graduate, serving 
in Ruanguba, Rutshuru, Bel 
gian Congo. 


Gospel fruit is the true measure of Christian service, 
but the task requires the kind of training provided so 
well by Eastern. 

Students are trained in the whole Bible—the foun- 
dation for their faith and life. Guided by a fully 
qualified and consecrated faculty, young men and 
women are adequately prepared to meet the needs of 
today’s world. We welcome inquiries. Send for 


catalogue to Dept. — c-450. 
GILBERT L. GUFFIN, President 


mM HASTERN BAPTIST stuivty 


CITY LINE & LANCASTER AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 31, PA. 





was scandalous.” Such remarks at- 
tacking the practices of other Protes- 
tant denominations have no place 
either in Baptist conventions or in 
MissioNs MaGazine. They do not 
help the cause of Christian unity 
which we Protestants must maintain 
for survival.—J. W. Valentine, Rose, 
N. Y. 

Note—The quotation attributed 
to Prof. Emil Brunner appeared 
in the address on Baptism by 
Prof. E. A. Payne of Oxford, 
England. Missions printed the 
quotation because Prof. Emil 
Brunner is not a Baptist and the 
opinion on infant baptism ex- 
pressed by this distinguished theo- 
logian seemed significant.—ED. 

e 

Your editorial, “The 66th Prob- 
lem”, was a challange to Christians 
everywhere to have a broad view of 
Far Horizons. And your editorial 
review, “World Politics and Roman 
Catholicism”, was most enlightening. 
I have long been concerned over the 
growing power of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church in various parts of the 
world. Stimulating information like 
this makes Missions a magazine of 
real worth—Rev. Cecil Hobbs, 
Arlington, Va. 





AN APPROPRIATE NEW YEAR GREETING 


What could be more appropriate than a Gift Subscription to MISSIONS? 


Month after month it would bring cheer and inspiration 
into the home of a friend, or relative, or shut-in. 


Moreover, MISSIONS is a particularly good magazine to 
send to a boy or girl in school or college, or in business 
away from home. 


hands. I turned immediately to its editorial sec- 
tions. In a few minutes I had decided that I like 
this magazine.—Mrs. Justine Legg, Charleston, 
West Va. 
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PHOTO BY J. E. SKOGLUND 


Boys in Shillong, Assam, India 


Build for Tomorrow 


Undergird the ministry of evangelism on foreign mission 
fields and provide a substantial return for life. A gift on the 
annuity plan assures you a regular, dependable income as 
long as you live. Two-Life Annuity Agreements cover two 
people as long as either lives. Annuity gifts also help to 
make Christ known in India, Burma, China, Japan, the 
Philippines, and the Belgian Congo. 


Write for free descriptive leaflets: 


ANNUITIES—A WAY TO GIVE AND TO RECEIVE—Jesse 
BUILDING TOMORROW’S WORLD—(Regarding both wills R. Wilson, Home Secretary, American Baptist Foreign Mission 
and annuities )—Annie E. Root, Treasurer, Woman’s American Society 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society YOUR WILL—Forrest Sm’th, Treasurer, American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society 


Address both Societies: 152 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
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ABOVE 
MAN OF THE HALF CENTURY, 
as pictured by Cartoonist Fischetti in 
The New York Herald Tribune. Will 
be also be MAN OF THE SECOND 
HALF CENTURY? See editorial on 
opposite page. The cartoon is copy- 
righted by The New York Herald 
Tribune and is reproduced in MIS- 
SIONS by permission 


LEFT 


New York City prepares for the com- 
ing of the Third World War. The 
photograph shows one of a series of 
signs recently affixed in various sec- 
tions of the city to inform the popu- 
lation as to the location of atomic 
bomb air raid shelters. This sign is 
on Fourth Avenue, not far from 
Baptist Headquarters 
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#90 years. When describing the half- 
century, how trite and tame seems the phrase, 
‘*Man’s inhumanity to man.’’ Local wars, 
two world wars, the war in Korea— all have 
killed more young men in uniform than were 
slain in any previous half-century. More 
women and children have been exterminated, 
like swarms of locusts, than in any historic 
or prehistoric era. Nothing done by Genghis 
Kahn or Attila the Hun surpasses the fiend- 
ish brutality of our time. Why civilize any 
remaining barbarian tribes in African jun- 
gles, and Amazonian swamps, when the 
greatest obstacle to the civilizing of savagery, 
as has well been said, is the savagery of 
civilization? Truly the Man of the Half- 
Century is Mars, the God of War. 

Will he also be the Man of the Next Half- 
Century? The prospect is horrifying. ‘‘ Prepa- 
rations for war is a new way of American 
living which we must endure indefinitely’’, 
says F’. A. Truslow of the Stock Exchange. 
Senator Lyndon Johnson predicts American 
mobilization for 10 years, perhaps. half a 
century. Red Cross Dr. L. K. Diamond wants 
5,000,000 pints of blood stockpiled against 
atomic bomb attacks. The U. S. Army es- 
tablishes a new base at Bordeaux and a new 
series of depots across Germany. Governor 
Dewey says, ‘‘ War is not coming this month, 
but is coming eventually.’’ Secret maps fur- 
nished to the 48 State Governors show in- 
dustrial target areas for Russian bombing, 
inhabited by 100,000,000 Americans. ‘‘New 
York City must expect atomic attack’’, warns 
General Lucius Clay, ‘‘and 50% of the people 
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within a mile of the bomb’s explosion will 
die.’’ Huge plans are made to control the 
highways when millions of people in mass 
panic try to flee the bombed city. ‘‘ This is no 
time for chivalry’’, says a New York news- 
paper columist in urging the sacrific of moral 
principle in order to again use our own 
atomic bombs. Only five years ago the Ger- 
mang were our enemies. We disarmed them 
so that they never could wage war again. 
Today we feverishly urge the Germans to 
rearm to help us fight the Russians. ‘‘The 
only language the Russians understand is 
force’’, says Archbishop R. D. Lucey. Thus 
a preacher contributes to the hysteria of our 
time. Meanwhile the scientific laboratories 
develop bacteriological weapons that will turn 
our planet into a titanic slaughterhouse. What 
a lovely, radiant, glorious prospect for our 
children! 

At this middle of the century are we like 
dumb sheep being led to colossal butchery? 
Has the church nothing to say? Was there 
ever a time when its pulpit and it. press were 
more needed than now to speak realistically 
for conciliation and peace, and to proclaim 
fearlessly the gospel of brotherhood and love? 
Surely 50,000,000 American Christians still 
possess enough sanity, influence, power, to 
curb this mass hysteria, to repudiate the 
alarmists, to refute the warmongering propa- 
ganda, and to demand that the cleavage of our 
time be bridged through peaceful negotiation 
and not through threats and plans for war. 

Will Mars, the God of War, or Christ, the 
Lord of Peace, be the Man of the Second 
Half-Century? 

It is for American Christians to decide. 
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The World Today 


Current Events of Missionary Interest 














Chinese postage stamp featuring the dove of peace 


Chinese Postage Stamp Propaganda 
For World Peace 


NE of the dangerous trends of our time is the 

increasing practice af smearing every peace 
proposal as communist inspired, and of labeling as 
a communist every man or woman who urges peace 
or promotes efforts for peace. What will likely sup- 
port such <'legations is a new postage stamp is- 
sued by the present communist government of 
China. As shown in the accompanying reproduc- 
tion, the stamp features the dove of peace. The 
Chinese characters at the top read, PAO WEI SHI 
CHIA HO P’ING which means, ‘‘ Guarding the World’s 
Peace.’’ At the bottom is the official name of the 
postoffice administration, CHUNG KWOH REN MING 
YIEO TSENG which means, ‘‘ Chinese Peoples Postal 
Administration.’’ The stamp was affixed to a letter 
which Rev. Augustus I. Nasmith, formerly Baptist 
missionary East China, received from a friend 
in Hangchow. Mr. Nasmith sent it to Missions 
with the translation of the Chinese ideographs. 
This postage stamp will probably be denounced as 
propaganda. But why denounce the Chinese? Did 
not the United States Government likewise resort 
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to postage stamp propaganda when it issued the 
green one-cent postage stamp to propagandize the 
Four Freedoms? Where are the Four Freedoms 
now? The Chinese stamp also reveals the extent 
of inflation in China. It cost $2000 in Chinese cur- 
rency to send the letter to the United States. 


Church and State 


In Communist China 
HAT may lie ahead for Christian missions in 
China under its communist government was 

recently intimated in a radio broadcast from the 
national broadcasting station in Peiping. As sum- 
marized in The New York Times, it announced that 
‘‘the reformation of Christianity in China’’ is un- 
der way. Its church-state declaration listed the 
following conditions under which Chinese Chris- 
tian churches and foreign missionaries will be per- 
mitted to function. 

1—Christian churches and institutions in China 
must be purged of all imperialist influence. For 
Baptist missionaries this will be easy. They are not 
now under any imperialist influence. Never has an 
American Baptist missionary considered himself 
an agent or an emissary of any imperialism. His 
primary purpose has never been political, but solely 
to obey the Great Commission and to make Christ 
known to the Chinese people. 

2—Christian churches and institutions in China 
must as soon as possible decline to accept foreign 
support. For Baptists this should likewise be easy 
because it is in accord with Baptist foreign mission 
policy which aims at complete self-support on all 
mission fields as soon as possible. 

3—Christian churches in China as soon as possi- 
ble should unify their various sects. No details were 
given as to what this involves. Perhaps it means an 
over-all Christian federation like the United Chris- 
tian Church in Japan which was established under 
war-time pressure. In this various Protestant de- 
nominations, with some exceptions like the Southern 
Baptists, now cooperate. Perhaps the Chinese Gov- 
ernment wants a similar merger so that it can 
exercise state influence and control. Here also the 
Baptist churches in China should not find it im- 
possible to make a satisfactory adjustment. While 
they can never consent to a union of church and 
state, or to an organic merger of all Christian 
denominations, nevertheless they can cooperate 
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heartily with other Christians, and they can dem- 
onstrate their principles and bear their testimony 
inside as well as outside any church federation. 

The Peiping broadcast was confirmed in an edi- 
torial in The Peoples’ Daily News of Peiping. It 
explained that the Chinese Government was pre- 
pared to grant full religious freedom, but insisted 
that ‘‘Christianity must be detached from foreign 
aggressive, reactionary, imperialistic activities.’’ 
It reported that already 1,527 Chinese pastors, 
theologians, theological students, Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries, and other church leaders had signed the 
church-state declaration. 

It is difficult to see how this development will 
jeopardize the Baptist movement in China which is 
already completely ‘‘detached from foreign ag- 
gressive, reactionary, imperialistic activities.’’ Chi- 
nese Baptists know this to be the fact. 


The Fate of Archbishop Stepinac 
Depends on the Pope 


SSIGNING it almost a column on the front 

page and half a page inside, with two ac- 
companying: photographs, The New York Times 
recently featured an interview between its corre- 
spondent C. L. Sulzberger and Roman Catholic 
Archbishop Aloysius Stepinaec. Four years ago he 
was convicted of treason and sentenced to life im- 
prisonment in Yugoslavia. The Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy has propagandized him all over the 
world as a martyr and a victim of communist per- 
secution of religion. What Mr. Sulzberger reports 
will not be pleasing to the Hierarchy, and the 
eourage of The New York Times in publicizing the 








interview, knowing that it would incur the Hier- 
archy’s displeasure, merits high praise. Here is a 
conspicuous illustration of freedom of the press. 

The story should settle once and for all that the 
ultimate fate of the archbishop rests not with Mar- 
shall Tito but with the Pope himself. Marshall Tito 
has said that Stepinac would be released from 
prison provided either that he entered a monastery 
for the rest of his life, or that he left Yugoslavia 
never to return. ‘‘ That is a question which only the 
Pope can decide’’, said the Archbishop in the inter- 
view. Meanwhile he is comfortably housed in a 
heated room in the prison, has an adjoining room 
for his private chapel, is permitted to have other 
priests come and worship with him, and is well fed. 
Included with his meals are generous quantities 
of Yugoslav wine and plum brandy. He is per- 
mitted plenty of reading matter, and he may write 
letters which of course, according to prison regula- 
tions, are read before being mailed. As to his guilt 
or innocence of war crimes and collaboration with 
the nazis, Mr. Sulzberger finds two opinions pre- 
vailing in Yugoslavia. One is represented in the fol- 
lowing comment of Roman Catholic Croatians, ‘‘ He 
is the great hero of the people. We adore him. He 
is our martyr.’’ The other opinion is reflected in 
the comment by Eastern Orthodox Serbs in Yugo- 
slavia, ‘‘He condoned the murder of thousands of 
Eastern Orthodox Christians. He should have been 
hanged.’’ 

Both opinions cannot be right; both cannot be 
wrong. The truth must be somewhere between the 
two. Can it be that the publication of this interview 
is part of a propaganda effort to win American 
public support for Dictator Tito? 


Remarkable Remarks 
Heard or Reported Here and There 
(In this issue with special reference to the New Year) 


@ WHEN THE COMMUNISTS CHALLENGE Us CHRIS- 
TIANS by saying that time is on their side, we 
Christians should challenge the communists by say- 
ing that eternity is on our side—Rev. Jesse R. 
Wilson 

LJ 


@ THE UNITED STATES HAS MATURED TO WORLD 
LEADERSHIP, It is high time we steered by the stars 
and not by the lights of each passing ship.—Gen- 
eral Omar Bradley 


LJ 


® | HOPE WE WILL SOME DAY wake up to the fact 
that it would be smarter to spend $50,000,000 for 
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peace than to spend $1,300,000,000,000 to win a 
war.—PavuL G. HorrMan 

@ WHEN PEOPLE TODAY PRAY to God and ask why 
He does not stop the war, the only answer He can 
make is, why did you start it?—Rerv. Ropert G. 
GORDON 


@ THe UnitTep States Topsy is like a man who 

lives in a tar paper shack and develops a flame- 

thrower to protect himself—Pror. Rate E. Lapp 
LJ 

@ WE CANNOT SACRIFICE TOMORROW because of the 

passions of today.—Jawaharlal Nehru 
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The High Cost of International Blunders 


A survey of the present world situation as humanity enters the 
second half of the twentieth century, an analysis of several of 
the factors that have brought us where we are, and a concluding 
appraisal of the present responsibility of the Christian church 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 





Freedom from Fear 


Freedom from Want 
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HE new year 1951 begins the second 

half of the 20th century. Behind us 

are five horrible decades. Ahead are 
the century’s second five decades which may 
or may not be more horrible. At this half- 
way point it is well to pause and survey the 
current international scene. 


Tue Forcorren ATLANTIC CHARTER 

We seem to be in a period of gigantic inter- 
national hypocrisy. In August comes the 10th 
anniversary of the Roosevelt-Churchill At- 
lantic Charter. Do you remember its grand 
assurances and glittering promises? 

Today the Atlantic Charter is not even a 
museum piece, nor a noble relic. Nowhere in 
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The Forgotten Four Freedoms of Yesterday and the Fear of the Atomic Bomb of Today 


Freedom of Speech 


Freedom of Religion 





~ 


existence is there an original document, 
known as ‘*The Atlantic Charter’’, with the 
signatures of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Winston Churchill. Ten years ago its pious 
declarations merely sanctified the Second 
World War, won support for it from the 
Christian church, and persuasively held be- 
fore the toiling, sacrificing masses some vis- 
ion of a new world to emerge from the war. 

Do you recall the Four Freedoms, from 
fear, and want, and of speech, and religion, 
announced by President Roosevelt as war 
aims? Today they seem to be remembered 
only in a one-cent, green postage stamp. 
Where is freedom from fear with the hydro- 
gen bomb hanging over our heads like the 
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legendary Sword of Damocles suspended by 
a thread? Where is freedom from want 
among one billion people in China, India, in 
war shattered Korea, in Europe, in England 
whose people are summoned to a new era of 
austerity, and even in these United States 
with its high cost of living and its fantastic 
prosperity dependent on armament produc- 
tion, deficit financing, and prolongation of 
the Marshall Plan? Where is freedom of re- 
ligion, in Russia and other countries behind 
the Iron Curtain, in Spain, Colombia, Argen- 
tine, with missionary uncertainty in India 
and China, with the growing power of the 
Roman Catholic Church, with ministers dis- 
charged from American pulpits because they 
advocate policies of international concili- 
ation, friendship, and peace? Where is free- 
dom of speech and the press with news cen- 
sored, magazines banned from libraries, 
stores refusing to sell books critical of Ro- 
man Catholicism, and the current smear tech- 
nique of labeling everybody as a communist 
who disagrees with the status quo, and of 
denouncing everybody as a bigot who objects 
to the Roman Catholic Hierarchy putting its 
hands into the public treasury? Having like- 
wise served their purpose to win support for 
the war, are the Four Freedoms now in moth 
balls, in some deep freeze until the time 
comes to thaw them out, and use them again 
in support of the Third World War? 


Power Po.itics AND GLOBAL HATRED 
Characteristic also of the current scene 
is the frenzied international power politics. 
World War I liquidated the German Empire 
and the Austro-Hungarian Empire. World 
War II reduced Germany to the status of a 
colony of other empires, and it delivered the 
independent pieces of the old Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire into the hands of the Soviet 
Russian Empire. World War II liquidated 
the Japanese Empire and severely reduced 
the British Empire by the achievement of in- 
dependence in India, Pakistan, and Burma. 
But the war created the new, powerful, dy- 
namic Communist Russian Empire, and it ex- 
tended the political influence, financial con- 
trol, and armed might of the United States 
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literally across the earth. Both within the 
framework of the United Nations and with- 
out that framework the events of the five 
postwar years have been like moves on a 
titanic international chess board. 

A third feature is international hatred. 
When has there been a time in history when 
more people have hated more other people 
than today? It is necessary only to pair off 
the national peoples to illustrate; German 
and Pole, German and Czech, Filipino and 
Japanese (so much so that the President of 
the Philippine Islands refused to endorse 
the proposed International Christian Univer- 
sity in Japan), Hindu and Moslem, Burman 
and Karen, Indo-Chinese and French, North 
and South Korean, Arab and Israelite, Amer- 
ican and Russian. All over the world are fes- 
tering animosities, slumbering angers, propa- 
gandized hatreds. They create a spirit of in- 
ternational ill will which prevent friendly in- 
tercourse and delay lasting peace. 

What accentuates these characteristics, 
gives them added momentum, makes their 
elimination more difficult, are the cumulative 
effects of a long series of incredible, inex- 
cusable, costly wartime and postwar blund- 
ers. They are the results of uncontrollable 
wartime passion and hatred. They evidence 
dire lack of sanity and high statesmanship. 
Space limits prevent any extended discus- 
sion. I merely cite them, giving each a few 
sentences of comment. 


UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 

Probably the vast majority of Americans 
supported President Roosevelt’s formula of 
‘‘ynconditional surrender’’ which he an- 
nounced at the Casablanca Conference in 
1942. Recently Mr. Winston Churchill vigor- 
ously repudiated his share of responsibility 
for that terrible formula and shifted the en- 
tire blame to Mr. Roosevelt who can no 
longer defend himself. Regardless of respon- 
sibility, it was an immense folly. It prolonged 
the war, caused the needless loss of thou- 
sands of lives of soldiers and civilians, and 
compelled the German and Japanese people 
to fight with their backs to the wall facing 
the prospect of annihilation. What became of 
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Mr. Churchill’s assurance that Germany and 
Japan could rely on British-American jus- 
tice? Ghastly were the means by which we 
proceeded to implement that ‘‘ unconditional 
surrender’’ formula. In her book, The High 
Cost of Vengeance, Freda Utley wrote, 
Our attack on such a non-military objective as 
Dresden inflicted the most horrible death imagin- 
able on a quarter of a million people in a single 
















night by dropping phosphorus bombs on this un- 
defended cultural center crowded with refugees 
fleeing west before the advance of the Russian 
armies. This atrocity was among our own greatest 
war crimes, since we demonstrated that our ob- 
jective was the murder of civilians. We even ma- 
chine-gunned from the air the women and children 
fleeing into the countryside from the burning city. 


As a result of the ‘‘ unconditional surrender’’ 
formula, the government of Germany dis- 
solved, the nation collapsed, and all of Cen- 
tral Europe became a vast political vacuum 
which Soviet Russia promptly proceeded to 
fill. That would have been avoided had decent 
surrender terms and a chance for honorable 
survival been offered to the German people. 


OBLITERATION BOMBING 

Akin to that blunder was the obliteration 
bombing whereby the cities of Germany and 
Japan were ruthlessly destroyed. Three 
years ago Missions reviewed a book, Lost 
Treasures of Europe, consisting of 350 pages 


Cologne, Germany, after American bombing 
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of photographs of magnificient buildings, 
museums, art galleries, churches, cathedrals, 
residences, all of them architectural master- 
pieces, acres of residential areas, in Ger- 
many, Poland, Italy, all of which are gone 
forever. To look at those photographs is to 
weep. On this cultural heritage of the ages 
the eyes of no man will ever look again. (See 
November issue, 1947, page 545). Infinitely 
more serious than property destruction was 
the massacre of civilian life. Here was sav- 
agery, lunacy on a grand scale, a manifesta- 
tion of man’s inhumanity to man that makes 
the barbarian conqueror Genghis Khan seem 
like a man of mercy. Classic is the phrase at- 
tributed to a British Air Force General who 
is reported to have said, ‘‘We drop liquid 
fire on those German cities and literally roast 
the people alive’’! Similarly horrifying is 
the comment of a British Army General, 
For 50 or 100 years or more the ruined cities of 
Germany will stand as monuments to the bar- 
barism of their conquerors. The human slaughter 
may ultimately be forgotten ; the horrors of the gas 
chambers and the concentration camps may dim 
with the passing years, but the ruins of the cities 
will remain to beckon generation after generation 
of Germans to revenge. 
Nothing was gained by this senseless obliter- 
ation bombing except to destroy Germany 
and to eliminate a commercial and maritime 
competitor of England and the United States 
in the markets of the world. It created an im- 
mense political vacuum in the center of 
Europe which Russia proceeded to fill, and to 
leave a legacy of hatred. 


ProposEeD MorcGENTHAU PASTURAGE 
Fantastic in its economic unsoundness was 
the so-called Morgenthau Plan for the dis- 
mantling of German factories and the change 
of Germany into an agricultural nation 
whereby 60,000,000 people would be depend- 
ent for their existence entirely on farming. 
Heavy industry, shipping, manufacturing, all 
were to be banned, except small plants mak- 
ing simple household utensils, and other mis- 
cellaneous products. The plan was proposed 
by Mr. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., then Secre- 
tary of the U. S. Treasury, to President 
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Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill at 
their War Conference in Quebec. How-intelli- 
gent economic advisors on their staffs could 
have accepted it is impossible to understand. 
Perhaps the British welcomed it as eliminat- 
ing Germany as a dangerous industrial com- 
petitor. The Russians heartily approved it 
because it meant the transfer of hundreds of 
industrial plants out of Germany into Rus- 
sia. That hastened Russian postwar recovery 
and delayed German postwar recovery. 

Anybody with even modest intelligence 
could have foreseen two results. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer had to pay for this gigantic 
fallacy by rescuing the German population 
from starvation, until this monstrous folly 
was recognized and rectified and the dis- 
mantling process ended, so that the Ger- 
man people were again enabled to support 
themselves. The other result is that some of 
the German plants which were transferred to 
Russia probably are now making armaments 
and munitions, thus increasing Russia’s war 
potential as a threat to the United States. 
Could anything have been more ironical than 
to dismantle Germany’s war plants and re- 
build them in Russia? 

With extreme delicacy I must point out one 
more aspect which gravely aggravated this 
eolossal folly. It was first brought to my at- 
tention by a half-starved German banker who 
sat beside me on a park bench in war shat- 
tered Frankfurt in 1946: In the minds of the 
German people it will forever be remembered 
as having been proposed by a Jew. Can any- 
body imagine that this recollection will help 
the final eradication of Hitler’s anti-Semi- 
tism in Germany? 


Mass EXPutsions 

Another gigantic blunder due to wartime 
passions and hysteria was the so-called Pots- 
dam Agreement whereby the United States, 
England, and Soviet Russia reduced the ter- 
ritory of Germany, and transfered immense 
sections of it to Poland and Russia, including 
East Prussia and the lovely city of Kénigs- 
berg where the philosopher Emmanuel Kant 
is buried. To this rich agricultural property 
and this historic city Russia had not the 
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slightest justification or historical claim of 
ownership. Unless my memory fails me, Mr. 
Churchill in a speech offered it to Russia as 
a reward and also the section of Poland East 
of the so-called Curzon Line, while Poland 
was to receive immense sections of Eastern 
Germany as compensation. What made this 
transfer of territory all the more heinous was 
the enforced, inhuman, barbarous, transfer 
of populations. Probably 10,000,000 Germans 
were immediately moved out of this trans- 
ferred territory and dumped into what is now 
the reduced area of Germany. Likewise bru- 
tal was the American-British-Russian ap- 
proved uprooting of millions of people known 
as Volksdeutsche from Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Hungary, the Ukraine, and other 
areas. These people were regarded as Ger- 
mans solely because their ancestors had mi- 
grated there many decades, in some cases 
centuries ago. This vast horde of refugees 
densely packed in freight cars and farm 
wagons was literally dumped into the re- 
duced territory that was now Germany. 
Thousands of families trekked many miles 
on foot. The horror of that mass ,expulsion 
led even Mr. John Foster Dulles ‘to condemn 
it at an off-the-record conference of the 
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Federal Council of Churches in Philadelphia 
in 1946. Perhaps you recall the ghastly photo- 
graphs in LIFE Magazine depicting that 
mass expulsion. This is an unforgettable, un- 
forgivable, shameful blot on American-Brit- 
ish-Russian postwar history. No political con- 
siderations can justify what was done. Su- 
premely applicable here is a moral principle 
enunciated by Madame Chiang Kai-shek, now 
a forgotten heroine of the war with Japan. 
She said, ‘‘ What is morally wrong can never 
be politically right! And then for our war- 
time leadership to assume that a severely 
contracted, de-industrialized, agriculturalized 
Germany, could absorb these additional mil- 
lions of refugees, was economic idiocy. 


Russian WESTWARD EXPANSION 


An ineredible blunder was the invitation 
and the help given to Soviet Russia to move 
westward into Central Europe and realize a 
dream that the Czars had cherished for cen- 
turies. When General Eisenhower halted his 
forces at the Elbe River to permit the Rus- 
sian armies to conquer Eastern Germany and 
to occupy Berlin, and when General Patton 
stopped at Pilsen to permit the Russians to 
‘‘liberate’’ Czechoslovakia, those who issued 





German refugees from countries adjacent trekking into the reduced territory that is now 


Germany. Probably 10,000,000 people had this dreadful experience 
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Picturesque Tallin, capital of Estonia which has been annex 






ed by and absorbed into Soviet Russia. 


present condition of Baptists, their churches, and their theological seminary is unknown 


the orders must have been woefully unfa- 
miliar with the historic aims of Russian 
foreign policy. For a thousand years it had 
been the dream of Russia to expand her 
borders westward and to secure an outlet into 
the Mediterranean Sea. Surely the American 

British ‘‘ grand design’’ must have forgotten 
the invasion of Attila who came from Russia, 
conquered all of Germany, most of Italy, 
and almost reached the gates of Paris. Dis- 
regarded were the expansionist policies of 
Vladimir the Great, Ivan the Terrible, Peter 
the Great, Catherine the Great, the three 
partitions of Poland, the transfer of Finland 
from Sweden to Russia, and the several wars 
with Turkey. All in their turn had expanded 
the empire of the Czars. The Russian dream 
was temporarily frustrated during the First 
World War when Russia was driven back 
again and the so-called cordon sanitaire, 
(Finland, Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, 
and Czechoslovakia), was established to sepa- 
rate Russia from western Europe. Then in 
1945, with British and American assistance, 
and by their invitation, the dream of the 
Czars is fulfilled. Russia is in Central Europe. 
Kight European countries, Estonia, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, have either been ab- 
sorbed or are Russian satellite states. Five 
years ago the Russians dedicated their mas- 
sive bronze memorial in Berlin. Presumably 
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the bronze had been shipped from the United 
States via the Persian Gulf and by rail into 
Russia for making munitions and not monu- 
ments. Any shrewd observer could have sur- 
mised that this Russian monument in Berlin 
meant that the Russians expect to remam 
permanently in Berlin. It is going to take a 
long time for the historian of the future to 
appraise the significance of this blunder. 


From MiKaILovitcu To TrTo 

Another wartime blunder was made in 
Yugoslavia in the shift of American and 
British support from Marshall Mikailovitch 
to Marshall Tito. I have never read a valid 
excuse offered for that shift except a state- 
ment attributed to Mr. Churchill who is 
reported to have said, ‘‘Tito is killing more 
Germans than Mikailovitch’’. Both men were 
leaders of rival factions, Chetniks under 
Mikailovitch and Partisans under Tito, seek- 
ing control of Yugoslavia. While they fought 
each other, they also fought the Germans. 
At first Mikailovitch was the American 
favorite. Hollywood produced a big feature 
film, ‘‘The Chetniks’’, which glorified the 
man and idealized his cause. Perhaps you 
saw it. Then Mr. Churchill shifted his sup- 
port, and Mr. Roosevelt likewise. Promptly 
the movie was withdrawn from moving pic- 
ture theatres. Overlooked was the fact that 
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Tito was a communist taking orders from 
Russia, and aspiring to Yugoslav totali- 
tarian dictatorship, with American and Brit- 
ish help his ambitions were realized. Eventu- 
ally Mikailovitch was captured in a mountain 
hideout and shot by a Tito firing squad. 

Today the American people face an inter- 
esting and complicated problem. It is really 
fascinating. The State Department could 
not recognize Tito before his recent break 
from Russia because he was regarded as part 
of Russia. The State Department cannot 
readily recognize him now because the 
Roman Catholic Church hates him for his 
imprisonment of Archbishop Stepinac. More- 
over, to recognize Tito would imply that he 
is a good communist and his friendship is 
needed in our conflict with Russia. Hence 
it logically follows that Tito’s communism 
cannot be bad. Only Russian communism is 
bad. Could anything be more fantastic? If 
now we welcome Tito as friend and ally 
against Russia, what becomes of the current 
American witch-hunting of communists, of 
the claim that communism and democracy, 
freedom and totalitarianism, cannot live to- 
gether, of the proposals to outlaw commu- 
nists? If we are to be friends with commu- 
nists in Yugoslavia how can we be enemies 
of communists in the United States? 


NUREMBURG JUSTICE AND INJUSTICE 


Did the long war criminal trials and the 
hangings at Nuremburg, and the trial of 
General Yamashita and his hanging, re- 
flect justice or injustice? I have not read 
the new book, The Case of Yamashita, but 
from several reviews I gather the impression 
that the Japanese General was sent to the 
gallows and buried in an unmarked grave 
not only because of crimes committed by 
troops under his command but also because 
the surrender of Singapore and Bataan had 
to be avenged. As for the Nuremburg trials, 
I offer no defense whatsoever for the crimes 
of Hitlerism. I was probably the first 
American Baptist, (17 years ago), to warn 
against the brutal policies of naziism. (See 
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article ‘‘The Dangers of Hitlerism, MIS- 
SIONS, December, 1933, pages 586-590). 
Hitler’s concentration camps, gas chambers, 
massacre of Jews who are memorialized in 
a monument erected by their survivors in a 
Jewish Displaced Persons Camp which I 
visited in Zeilsheim, Germany, in 1946 (See 
MISSIONS, December 1946, page 588), his 
massacre of Polish civilians, all these crimes 
stank to high heaven and called for stern, 
impartial justice. But is it really justice when 
the court is not neutral, when judge, prose- 
cutor, jury, consist of war victors, some of 
whom were guilty of similar crimes? The first 
man hanged at Nuremburg was Von Ribben- 
trop. Among his crimes was his signature on 
the Hitler-Stalin Pact of 1939. I remember 
the incident vividly because at the very mo- 
ment this Pact was being signed I was having 
a frightening conversation with a German 
Baptist minister in a quiet corner of a hotel 
lounge in Berlin. I recall how we both first 
made sure no secret microphone was picking 
up our conversation. The other man who 
signed the Hitler-Stalin Pact for which Von 
Ribbentrop was hanged, was the Russian 
Foreign Minister Molotov. He was never in- 
dicted. Instead he emerged as top man at 
the United Nations Organization Meeting in 
San Francisco in 1945. And against the al- 
leged justice of Nuremburg trials must be 
placed the fact, as reported in The New York 
Times, that one of the most notorious of nazi 
torturers and dangerous war criminals, head 
of the German Secret Police in one of Ger- 
many’s occupied countries, who tortured and 
killed hundreds of underground resisters 
against nazi domination, is now in the em- 
ploy of the American Service of Security in 
Germany. The German people know this. 
What must they think of the boasted claims 
of justice by American democracy? 


Atomic MASSACRE 

The greatest of all wartime blunders was 
the decision to use the atomic bomb. There 
is now wide agreement that it was unneces- 
sary to destroy Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 
order to win the war or to save thousands 
of American lives which it is claimed would 
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otherwise have been sacrificed. Japan had 
made peace overtures before the atomic bomb 
was dropped, but the ‘‘unconditional sur- 
render’’ formula prevented their considera- 
tion. Thus in August, 1945, the President of 
the United States made one of humanity’s 
most fateful decisions. Severe is the condem- 
nation. ‘‘America has become:.the synonym 
for destruction’’, declared Hanson W. Bald- 
win, The New York Times’ military column- 
ist. ‘*The new atomic weapon will sow the 
seeds of hate more widely than ever. We 
shall yet reap the whirlwind’’. Similarly de- 
nunciatory was U. S. Admiral William D. 
Leahy who wrote in The Saturday Evening 
Post, ‘‘In being the first to use the atomic 
bomb the United States adopted an ethical 
standard common to the barbarians of the 
Dark Ages. I was not taught to make war in 
that fashion. Wars cannot be won by destroy- 
ing women and children’’. In my office sat a 
well known Baptist minister who by contrast, 
saw no moral implications whatsoever. ‘‘ The 
atomic bomb is wonderful’’, said he in a tone 
of jubilation. ‘‘I am glad we had it’’. One of 
the Japanese war criminals cited the use of 
the atomic bomb as a defense for his own 
crimes, but it availed him nothing. He 
mounted the gallows and was hanged. The 
conclusion is incontestable. The United States 
has given moral approval to indiscriminate 
mass slaughter of women and children and 
has furnished a precedent for all other na- 
tions hereafter to use atomic bombs as their 
national interests dictate. Already we feel 
the terrifying breath of*the approaching 
whirlwind. All over this land the big cities 
are mobilizing civilian defense organizations, 
planning underground shelters, assembling 
blood banks, and making preparations for the 
arrival of Russian atomic bombs. Who can 
calculate the terrible price we may have to 
pay for the blunder of having first dropped 
the atomic bomb on Japan five years ago? 


OTHER BLUNDERS 

Why enlarge the list of blunders? I shall 
not expound any others, but merely mention 
them, leaving the reader to argue within him- 
self pro or con, such as, 
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1. The failure to pay any attention to Hit- 
ler’s frequent warnings about the threat of 
Russian expansion, and always to repudiate 
his warnings as the ravings of a madman. 

2. The partitioning of Germany and the 
failure to establish a corridor from the Amer- 
ican zone into Berlin. 

3. The granting of special rights in Man- 
churia in order to bribe Russia into enter- 
ing the war against Japan. 

4. The veto provision in the Security Coun- 
cil, placed there largely to safeguard Ameri- 
can sovereignty but used to immense advan- 
tage almost 50 times by Russia. 

5. The continuous campaign to establish 
peacetime military conscription in the United 
States. That was launched six months before 
the end of the war and could only have been 
interpreted by Russia as aimed solely at her- 
self. 

6. The partitioning of Korea which eventu- 
ally resulted in more than 30,000 American 
casualties. 

In conclusion, what does all this add up 
to? It is apparent that moving into the sec- 
ond half of the 20th century humanity is 
living in two worlds instead of in the one 
world which millions of people were led to 
believe would emerge from the war as the 
reward for their toil and sacrifice. One world 
is headed by the United States and the other 
by Soviet Russia. One is a system of demo- 
cratic capitalism and the other a system of 
totalitarian communism. And this communist 
world has achieved its power, influence, and 
territory largely because of American and 
British wartime and postwar blunders. 


Four REA.Istic ALTERNATIVES 

What of the future? What does a man do 
when he has made grievous mistakes? He 
does one of four things. (1) He admits his 
errors and in a spirit of good sportsmanship 
he accepts the consequences. (2) He deter- 
mines to make no more mistakes. (3) In a 
spirit of conciliation, negotiation, and cooper- 
ation, he seeks to establish a relationship that 
will assure future harmony and understand- 
ing. (4) He attempts by force to rectify his 
mistakes. 
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The same possibilities are faced by a na- 
tion when it makes blunders. Applying these 
four procedures to the American scene, what 
do we find? I see no American disposition ex- 
cept by a few writers and a few newspapers, 
to acknowledge past errors and gracefully to 
accept the consequences. I see little evidence 
of avoiding more mistakes. On the contrary, 
mistakes continue to be made, like the loan 
to the Spanish Dictator Franco, the constant 
agitation for peacetime military conscription, 
the proposal to make the Pacific Ocean an 
American Lake and to dominate all the ports 
of Asia from Vladivostok to Singapore. I 
see little American disposition to undertake 
friendly negotiation and fraternal concili- 
ation between the United States and Soviet 
Russia. Anybody who even mildly proposes 
such a course of action is promptly smeared 
as a communist. The feeling seems to be too 
strong that the two systems cannot live to- 
gether in the same world and that one or the 
other must succumb. Is the fourth procedure 
the only alternative, an attempt by force to 
undo the consequences of these errors? That 
would precipitate the Third World War. 

Crossing the threshold into the New Year 
and the second half of the 20th century, what 
is the responsibility of the Christian church? 
Shall we Christians approve American ar- 
mament, peacetime conscription, rearming 
Germany and Japan, ‘‘preventive war’’, 
‘faggressors for peace’’? Or shall we in- 
sist that regardless of political humiliations, 
the consequences of our mistakes be accepted, 
so long as they are morally right? Where 





they are not right, then patient, calm, friend- 
ly, and conciliatory efforts must be made to 
bring about the necessary adjustments. Presi- 
dent Truman hinted at this when he told the 
United Nations, ‘‘We must attempt to find 
peaceful adjustments of underlying situa- 
tions or tensions before they harden into 
actual disputes. Negotiation is an essential 
part of the peaceful process’’. (Italics by Mis- 
SIONS. ) 


Tue Min-Century CHALLENGE 


A terrific mid-century challenge confronts 
the Christian church. It summons all churches 
in all lands and of all denominations to forget 
their inner controversies, end the quarrels 
and dissensions among themselves, transcend 
theological differences, renounce any claims 
to ecclesiastical priorities, abandon relatively 
unimportant emphases in faith and practice 
in which vast multitudes of people have no 
interest, and make a united, determined ef- 
fort to prevent the catastrophe of the third 
World War. 

It is in this realm that we can truly and 
justly be ‘‘aggressors for peace’’. We need 
a new interpretation and implementation of 
the ancient beautitude, ‘‘Blessed are the 
peacemakers.’’ War is not yet inevitable. 
There is a little time left. If we use it and 
work while it is yet day we may save hu- 
manity. If we do not, then the incredible 
stupidity of wartime and postwar leadership 
may bring on the night in which our world 
may end its existence as a burnt out planet 


filled with the blasted cities of the dead. 
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In Midstream at Mideentury 


A summary of American Baptist foreign missions during the first half 
of this century, and an appraisal of factors that will determine and 
condition this global ministry during the second half of the century 


By JESSE R. WILSON 
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At midcentury the foreign mission enterprise faces a different world, politically with new nations in- 
dependent, typified in this surging crowd in India, ideologically in the spread of communism, and 
spiritually with the revival of national faiths. To them all the Christian gospel is still the final answer 


Wzexq N A public building in Washington 
() inscribed the words, ‘‘What is 
Psa Past is Prologue.’’ In some sense 


what has gone before is always introduction, 
the thing said in the beginning to state the 
thesis for that which is now to be more 
fully said. 

That is true in the foreign mission enter- 
prise. What is past is prologue—the begin- 
ning, the preparation for something greater 
yet to be said and done. With so much yet to 
be accomplished in telling the story of God’s 
love in Christ to all people everywhere, how 
could it be otherwise? From one point of 
view, we have only just begun. 


Not THE END BUT THE BEGINNING 


Some years ago, a man somewhat tired of 
recurring foreign mission appeals, asked the 
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late Dr. Robert E. Speer if we had not about 
reached the end of the foreign mission en- 
terprise. Much to the questioner’s surprise 
Dr. Speer’s reply was: ‘‘Yes, we have; but 
it is the beginning end.’’ 

Stating the situation in these terms, how- 
ever, is not to discount either the extent or 
the significance of what has already been ac- 
complished. Nor would it be fair to say that 
what is past is only preparation and not 
something of solid worth in itself. Herbert 
Butterfield in his Christianity and History 
warns us against thinking of the generations 
of the past as, ‘‘mere stepping stones,”’’ or, 
‘‘trial shots for an authentic achievement”’ 
still to come, and not as having existed in 
their own right for their own good ends. 
Those who have gone before us in the noble 
army of saints and martyrs have themselves 
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achieved, and those who have been saved by 
their proclamation of God’s grace in Christ 
are as completely saved as anyone will be in 
our day or in days yet to come. All of it is 
prologue; but all of it is also a very substan- 
tial part of the essential missionary story. 
Furthermore, it might be nearer the truth 
to say that the past 50 years have marked 
the real end of the beginning and have fully 
established and authenticated the world mis- 
sion of Christ as the greatest movement of 
human history. As Dr. K. 8. Latourette points 
out, the advance in the spread of Christianity 
around the world during these past five dec- 
ades has been greater than in any other time 
period of comparable length. And during this 
same half century the great, and probably the 
abiding, lines and principles of the gigantic 
effort to win the whole world to Christ have 
been crystallized, proved, and accepted. 


EXPANSION AND CENTENARY CELEBRATIONS 

In the development of this great evangeli- 
cal missionary movement and specially in the 
marked advance of the past 50 years, Amer- 
ican Baptists have had a large part. We 
began the 20th century by adding a new 
mission field, the Philippines, to our pre- 
vious list of eight. In 1911 the General Con- 
ference of Free Baptists transferred to us 
the Bengal-Orissa field which had been begun 
in 1836 by English Baptists. By that time 
we had been working for almost a century in 
Burma (since 1814), and by 1936 we were 
celebrating a century of missionary effort in 
three other fields—Assam, South India, and 
South China. The year 1943 marked the 
100th anniversary of still another field, East 
China. Although we have never listed Europe 
as a mission field, but have regarded it as an 
area of cooperation with European Baptists, 
we have nevertheless invested thousands of 
missionary dollars into the work of the small 
Baptist churches of the Northern European 
countries. This cooperative effort was begun 
by the Baptist Triennial Convention in 1832 
and later came under the direction of the 
Foreign Mission Society. Thus the year 1932 
commemorated another centennial anniver- 
sary of world outreach by American Baptists. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS IN EVANGELISM 

In the history of missions, these centenary 
celebrations alone make the first 50 years of 
the current century significant. But signifi- 
cance lies in other realms also. In the num- 
ber of converts won and baptized during 
these five decades, American Baptists have 


been specially blessed. For the years 1946-. 


1949 alone over 114,000 baptisms have been 
recorded. Statistics have been compiled which 
indicate that in the average number of con- 
verts per missionary, our American Baptist 
missionaries have excelled those of any other 
evangelical group. It ill becomes us, however, 
to take too much credit for such statistics, 
because in the leading of God we have been 
privileged on all of our fields to work among 
responsive people. Even so, we can be glad 
that our missionaries have known the gospel, 
that they have preached it, and that God has 
set the seal of his approval upon their work. 

Notable achievements have also been re- 
corded in the establishment of Christian 
churches (some 4282) and in bringing these 
churches to the point of self-support. Fully 
two-thirds of all churches on our fields have 
reached this stage, although there are some 
differences of opinion as to what constitutes 
complete self-support. Thus 24,000 Christians 
in the Garo Hills of Assam are members of 
more than 400 churches, all of which are in- 
dependent of American funds. This means 
also that capable and consecrated leaders 
have been found and trained, and that the 
missionary has been willing to give way to 
this trained leadership. The picture here is 
spotty, however, and the advance on some 
fields is in sharp contrast with lack of com- 
parable advance on others. In the training 
of leaders alone, all that we are now putting 
into foreign missions could be used to ad- 
vantage for many years to come. 

We rejoice also that schools sponsored and 
supported in whole or in part by missionaries 
and mission funds have continued to bring 
light and life and many skills to thousands 
in kindergarten, high school, and college. 
Latest statistics indicate that we maintain 
3706 schools enrolling 188,524 students. At 
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the beginning of the century, some people 
were still questioning whether or not schools 
have a rightful place in our total missionary 
effort. No one who knows the past record of 
youth won to Christ and trained for his ser- 
vice would raise this question now. It is esti- 
mated that in Burma alone not fewer than 
3000 trained preachers, teachers, Bible wo- 
men, and other workers are now engaged in 
Christian witness and ministry. No mission 
agency has a better record of evangelism than 
the Christian school. 

However, vast changes are taking place in 
this field. The increased cost of maintaining 
institutions, the growing desire of foreign 
governments to control all education, and 
other forces are at work limiting missionary 
educational effort. Nevertheless this phase of 
the total missionary program is still highly 
fruitful, and it must be continued. 


Meetinc Bastc Human NEEDS 

Medical service also has become an estab- 
lished part of our effort on all fields except 
Japan and Bengal-Orissa. The reasons un- 
derlying these two exceptions need not now 
be discussed. They have seemed adequate and 
valid in the past; but they are being called 
into question now. Perhaps the lack of funds 
alone and the need to staff existing medical 
centers will keep us from sending medical 
missionaries to these two areas. No effort in 
the other eight fields has accomplished quite 
so much in a purely objective ministry or in 
commending God’s love to non-Christian peo- 
ple as have our 93 hospitals, clinics, and dis- 
pensaries. Last year 41,229 patients were 
eared for and 2047 operations were per- 
formed in South India alone; while patients 
numbered 113,917 and operations 3075 in the 
needy Belgian Congo. 

Ministry to rural people forms a major 
part of our total effort, and almost all mis- 
sionaries, except the few confined wholly to 
city areas, have some part in it. The more 
sharply defined agricultural missionary work 
has also been included in our programs to a 
limited degree, through the agricultural de- 
partment of the University of Nanking, the 
agricultural work in and out from Pyinmina, 
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Burma, originally associated with the late 
Brayton C. Case, the work of a few mission- 
aries in Belgian Congo, and of others in 
Japan and the Philippines. The greatness of 
both the need and the opportunity on all 
fields sets off in sharp contrast the little we 
are doing and the urgent call to do more to 
lift the standard of living of many people 
among whom we labor. Helping people to 
have enough bread is in itself a worthy work 
for those who love their fellowmen, and it 
is also one of the best ways to introduce 
people to Him who is the Bread of Life. 

Thus during the past 50 years, in terms 
of an effort to meet the full round of human 
needs, the foreign mission enterprise has in- 
cluded in the total field of endeavor a min- 
istry to the physical, intellectual, and spirit- 
ual needs of mankind. No major area of pos- 
sible service has been overlooked. No human 
need has been declared out of bounds in the 
total effort to bring the whole gospel to the 
whole man. Therefore in the years ahead we 
may not see emerge some wholly new kind 
of mission distinctively different from the 
established types we have now—evangelistic, 
medical, educational, agricultural, industrial. 
There will assuredly appear new approaches, 
new procedures, new methods, for example, 
in radio or television, but all will be directed 
to the already known and recognized needs of 
men, women, and children to know God’s 
saving health in Christ. 


AT THE MIDDLE OF THE CENTURY 

We might therefore say that the first half 
of the twentieth century has witnessed the 
arrival of the missionary movement at a 
point somewhere near midstream. We know 
where we are going. We are well on the way. 
We know how to deal with wind and weather. 
We are sure that storms will come; but we 
are sure also that they will pass. And we are 
confident that under the skillful hand of Him 
who is our Pilot the ship on which we sail 
can ride out any storm. 

The beginning of the second 50 years of 
the 20th century finds us in a world mark- 
edly different from the world our fathers 
knew. One hundred years ago, Tennyson 
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wrote of the retreat to be found ‘‘deep in 
yonder shining Orient’’ where life was undis- 
turbed by ‘‘thoughts that shake mankind’’. 
It was then still an unawakened and slow- 
moving East, and he could say for one who 
wanted to be where things are happening, 
‘*Better 50 years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay.’’ For the remainder of the 19th cen- 
tury this sharp contrast continued. Jt is not 
so now! Following two world wars, every 
land and every people are spinning ‘‘down 
the ringing grooves of change,’’ and today 
nothing human seems to be static or fixed. 

It is, therefore, in a revolutionary world 
that the missionary of today and tomorrow 
must work. When a missionary went to India 
or China 50 years ago, he could be fairly 
sure of being undisturbed and free to stay 
there indefinitely. Even World War I did not 
make much difference at this point; but 
World War II produced its internment 
camps, repatriation ships, and orphaned 
missions. In many ways the unsettlement that 
began with them continues. The growing re- 
strictions in Communist China are causing 
many missionaries to leave and are making 
it difficult for any to return. The evacuation 
from Korea because of the Korean War, and 
the growing reluctance of Burma to grant 
missionary visas are only a few of many 
barriers encountered today. 


CoMMUNISM AND ANCIENT FAITHs 

One of the great disturbing factors is com- 
munism which is manifesting itself almost 
everywhere. This new paganism, for such it 
is, while making concessions here and there 
to churches and to missionaries, has unmis- 
takably shown itself to be anti-Christian and 
anti-missionary. So the essential ideolog- 
ical conflict between communism and Christi- 
anity is inescapable. A friend who is not a 
missionary shared with me a letter recently 
received from a Chinese in Shanghai. Speak- 
ing of the situation now obtaining, this Chin- 
ese says: ‘‘ There is no truth. Falsehood is on 
every hand. The more one tries to reason, 
the more one seems to run against a stone 
wall. All that one has been taught in the 
past—moral standards, the law of logic—are 
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now discounted. There are no ethics.—Unless 
a doctor is politically sound (that is agrees 
with what is taught now) his science is of no 
use to society.’’ 

During the second half of this century, 
missionaries must work in many places where 
this kind of opposing force is operating. 

Observers differ in what they say of the 
old faiths of Mohammedanism, Hinduism, 
Buddhism, and Shintoism. Some warn of a 
powerful, resurgent Mohammedanism. Others 
say that as a religion it is a waning influence. 
Hinduism and Buddhism have suffered heavy 
blows from the interpenetration of Christian 
ideas, from cultural contacts with the west, 
and from the influence of social and political 
changes. Shintoism in Japan suffered greatly 
by reason of Japan’s defeat in the war. One 
Christian leader diagnoses the situation in 
lands where these ancient faiths once held 
sway by saying there is now ‘‘an abysmal 
void.’’ Another claims that these religions 
still have ‘‘enormous residual strength’’. It 
would probably be safe to say that none of 
them dominate the life and thought of peoples 
as they once did. But they are not finished, 
and they must not be unduly discounted. 


REVOLUTION AND THE GOSPEL 

Looking only at the opposing and revolu- 
tionary aspects of today’s world, we could be 
easily discouraged concerning missionary op- 
portunity in the next 50 years. But other 
and more optimistic factors are also in the 
picture. The very fact of revolution—ferment 
and change—has an aspect favorable to the 
spread of the gospel. When complacency has 
gone and people are out seeking a new way 
of life they are more ready to believe those 
who came proclaiming Jesus Christ not as a 
way but as the way. Again, the additional 
burdens of grief and suffering imposed on 
the world by two world wars have in many 
instances mellowed human hearts and minds, 
making them receptive to God’s comfort and 
hope in Christ. How hard it is for the well 
and the proud and the self-sufficient to enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven! But the poor, 
the distraught, the broken-hearted in all 
lands are humble enough to enter in. 
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Another new and favorable factor condi- 
tioning mission work in the years ahead is 
the growth in all lands of the importance of 
the church. For example, hitherto on many 
mission fields, the foreign mission itself has 
been in the place of prominence and leader- 
ship. Now, increasingly, the mission defers 
to the church. Again, by the way of illus- 
trating the change, hitherto schools and other 
Christian agencies have at times -over- 
shadowed the church. Now, it is increasingly 
recognized that the church is the mother 
institution and the constant source of sus- 
tenance. In previous decades, a World Coun- 
cil of Churches could not have arisen, but 
now it is here, and its very existence makes 
graphic for all to see the rise of that world- 
wide Christian fellowship which the late Dr. 
William Temple called ‘‘the great new fact 
of our era.’’ This fellowship is the only real, 
world-wide internationale. Rajah Manikam 
at the Bangkok Mission Conference in 1949 
said that the cultural and historical bond, 
that binds the people of Asia together is 
weak, and it is indeed weak in comparison 
with the bond that ties all real Chrstians 
together in the faith and hope that the king- 
doms of this world shall become the Kingdom 
of our Lord. We who are glad to be in this 
world-wide fellowship of the churches are 
not unmindful of some centrifugal forces at 
work and of sharp criticisms, but these do 
not invalidate the growing recognition that 
as Christians we are all members of the 
Body of Christ and we have a common mes- 
sage and ministry to a distraught world. 


AMERICAN RESPONSIBILITY TOMORROW 
Returning again to our American Baptist 
foreign mission responsibility in this world, 
we need to be reminded of our severe limita- 
tions in both personnel and funds. The first 
100 years of missionary history saw a steady 
rise in the number of missionaries. We 
reached the peak in 1923-1924 with a total of 
over 800 missionaries in active service. The 
number has varied in the years since, but it 
seems now that we shall begin the second 50 
years of the century with fewer than 400 mis- 
sionaries. This means that we are under- 
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staffed on every field. The Belgian Congo 
alone now needs 36 missionary families (72 
missionaries) and has only 19 (38 mission- 
aries). The work there calls for not fewer 
than 34 single women and has only 16. Simi- 
lar illustrations could be multiplied. 

The decrease in missionary staff reflects 
the fact that American Baptist giving has 
not kept pace with the rising costs on any 
field. As recently as 1937, we could equip, 
transport to the field, and support there a 
missionary family at an average yearly over- 
all cost of $3400. Now $5500 is required. 
The peak year in foreign mission donation 
receipts was 1920-1921 when the donation 
budget (apart from receipts from invested 
funds) was $1,825,765. By 1934-1935 this 
had dropped to $656,422. In 1948-1949, it had 
risen to $1,836,356. In the meantime, how- 
ever, costs have increased approximately 
100%, and the need for funds is still almost 
tragically acute. The World Mission Crusade 
brought additional resources and the most 
timely and providential relief, but these re- 
sources were sufficient only to help cover 
some of the losses occasioned by the war. 


Tue Marcu or Gop anp Man 

So here we are—still needing sons and 
daughters ‘‘to bear the message glorious’’, 
and funds ‘‘to speed them on their way.’’ 
No one can predict with any convincing show 
of facts or logic, what the next 50 years 
will reveal with respect to the foreign mission 
movement. Some things, however, are clear 
and unmistakable. First, the great commis- 
sion still stands. Second, if we had waited 
for a preponderance of favorable factors, 
missionary work would never have been be- 
gun in any field. Men and women have always 
moved out into foreign mission fields with a 
genuine measure of calculated risk. Third, 
as the historian Toynbee points out, in times 
of trouble, God marches in and man marches 
on. God is clearly marching in just now. 
For us not to go forward wherever we can, 
and for so long as we can, will be not only 
to abandon people who need our help but to 
break with God himself at the point of His 
mighty purpose for us and for all mankind. 
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Five Decades Back and Five Decades Forward 


Amazing progress and expanding variety in American Baptist home 
missions have characterized the first half of the 20th century, 
while its second half presents grave problems and the need of 
basic adjustments to the changing conditions in American life 


Pioneer home missions at the be- 
ginning of the century. LEFT: A 
missionary colporter wagon. CEN- 
TER: Calling on an isolated family 
in a prairie shack. RIGHT: A col- 
porter with his Ford car and organ 





By G. PITT BEERS 


20 review the home mission service of 
Jay American Baptists during the first 
Ses half of the 20th century, and to offer 
some predictions as to what lies ahead dur- 
ing the second half, is a fascinating and 
startling experience. 

At the beginning of the century the main 
home mission task was to organize and build 
new Baptist churches in the Far West which 
was still in process of settlement. Home mis- 
sion efforts among the foreign-speaking 
groups in the United States were undertaken 
chiefly among Germans and Scandinavians. 
Work among the newer immigration groups 
from other sections of Europe was only be- 
ginning. Mexico was the only country in 
Latin America in which Baptists had estab- 
lished missions. Efforts to improve the con- 
ditions of the American Negro were limited 
to the Home Mission Schools for Negroes in 
the South. Only in Oklahoma was any mis- 
sion work undertaken among American In- 
dians. Alaska was known to American Bap- 
tists only through an orphanage maintained 
by the Woman’s Home Mission Society. 
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UNKNOWN NAMES FOR UNFORESEEN NEEDS 


Moreover, at the beginning of the 20th 
century such activities and services known 
as Christian Centers, Educational Centers, 
Juvenile Protection. Christian Friendliness 
(formerly known as Christian Americaniza- 
tion), Christian Ministry to Service Men, 
ministry to bi-lingual churches, were un- 
known. Their very names had not yet been 
invented to designate missionary services 
that had not yet been foreseen. 

Thus most of the present home mission 
program of American Baptists was started 
during the first half of this century. Within 
two weeks after the signing of the peace 
treaty with Spain in 1899, which ended the 
Spanish American War, the American Bap- 
tist Home Mission Society sent missionaries 
to Cuba and Puerto Rico. El Salvador was 
entered in 1911, Nicaragua in 1917, Haiti 
in 1923. During these intervening years the 
progress has been most gratifying. Notable 
has been the increasing measure of self-sup- 
port. As one example, the Baptists of Puerto 
Rico now contribute more than four times as 
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much money for the support of their own 
work as is appropriated to them by the Home 
Mission Society. Puerto Rican Baptists send 
contributions to Haiti, to the American Bible 
Society, to the American Baptist Publication 
Society and the Home Mission Society. 

In our Latin American fields Haiti is eas- 
ily the fastest growing field in church mem- 
bership. It has the largest Baptist church 
and the largest total membership. Nicaragua 
has the largest mission school and the second 
largest Baptist church. Cuba is conspicuous 
for its Baptist Home Mission Society which 
was begun 30 years ago and now supports 
18 pastors entirely with Cuban donations. 
Mexico remains the oldest Baptist field in 
Latin America and the most self-reliant. El 
Salvador, most densely populated country 
on the North American continent, is today 
probably our neediest mission field. 

Missions among American Indians, once 
confined to the Cherokee Indians in Okla- 
homa, are now well advanced and have ex- 
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Indian missions in Montana nearly 50 years ago. W bite 
Arm, Rev. W. A. Petzboldt as be looked then, and 
Jobn Frost 
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tended into five other states, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Montana, and New York, 
where our missionaries minister among 15 
tribes. In 1900 there were only 570 Baptist 
church members among American Indians 
and today there are 2206. Bacone College for 
Indians, at the beginning of the century had 
a very small enrolment and meager equip- 
ment. Today it is a fully accredited junior 
college and has an unusually fine campus. 
Many of its graduates have become ministers, 
teachers, social workers, and leaders in other 
professions. Taking care of almost 50 Indian 
children is the Murrow Indian Orphanage 
which is housed in three excellent brick build- 
ings, all built during this period. 


OnE NEw CuurcH Every WEEK 

Kstablishing new churches had almost 
stopped when World War II precipitated the 
greatest migration of people in American 
history. Between 1940 and 1947 half of the 
American population moved, 29 million 
people in the single year ending in April 
1948. This quickly created many new com- 
munities of considerable size. Churching new 
communities is thus a greater task than ever. 

In the past 10 years American Baptists 
have founded a new church every 12 days. 
During the year ending April 30, 1950 we 
founded a new church every week. Yet there 
still remain more than 700 communities, each 
with a population of more than 2,500, in each 
of which there is no church of any kind. 

Moreover, great tracts of irrigation coun- 
try are being opened up. The Columbia River 
Basin in the state of Washington, and many 
other irrigation projects will pose the same 
problem in a very difficult form. This task 
is never finished. 

In 1900 the Woman’s Society maintained 
an orphanage in Alasaka, but there was no 
church. In 1940 the church at Kodiak was 
organized and in 1950 the Society took over 
a church and a hospital in Cordova. 

During the past half-century our foreign 
language work has run through a complete 
cycle. It began as foreign language mission- 
ary effort among the first generation immi- 
grants. The second generation spoke English 
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and the work became bilingual. Immigration 
has now been cut off so long that very few can- 
not use English comfortably and the churches 
largely have become English-speaking. 

The one exception is the Spanish-speaking 
group because of a steady influx of Spanish- 
speaking people from Puerto Rico and Mex- 
ico. They respond readily to gospel preach- 
ing and great progress is being made in 
evangelizing them. Because of this steady in- 
flow of people the Spanish language will be 
used for a long time. To train pastors for 
these Spanish-speaking churches, the Span- 
ish-American Seminary in Los Angeles was 
organized in 1921. While it has trained many 
ministers, it has never been able to produce 
as many leaders as the churches need. 
Neither have the Home Mission agencies 
been able to furnish financial support for the 
number of workers needed. 


NEw APPROACHES FOR THE GOSPEL 

During the half century many new lines of 
work have been started. Christian American- 
ization carried on by the Woman’s Society 
began to help foreign language people to 
learn English and to become citizens. 
Through the years its character changed to 
meet new needs. Today under the name of 
Christian Friendliness it reaches out to all 
kinds of racial groups and seeks better un- 
derstanding among all peoples. 

The first Christian Centers were organized 
in 1918. As a social settlement with an ag- 
gressive Christian program, The Christian 
Center is the most effective method we have 
found for entering urban communities where 
there is so large a measure of social disloca- 
tion that Protestant churches do not prosper. 

These Christian Centers have reached a 
large precentage of the population of their 
areas. They have greatly reduced juvenile 
delinquency and crime and have changed the 
character of the community as a whole, as 
well as the character of individuals. Many 
people have here found their faith in Christ 
and churches have been established. Others 
have kept their affiliation with other churches 
but have had their conception of religion and 
their outlook on life totally transformed. 
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In 1900 we had worked with Negroes 
through schools and colleges established in 
the South. At one time we supported as many 
as 23, some of which have passed out of ex- 
istence. Many are now entirely supported 
and administered by the Negro people. There 
are still 10 colleges in which American Bap- 
tists cooperate. The Home Mission Society 
has transferred its interests in this field to 
the Board of Education, but the Woman’s 
Society still supports three schools. 

The enormous influx of Negroes into the 
northern cities has called for a totally new 
approach. Educational Centers have been de- 
veloped in our northern cities. These are 
centers of in-service training for ministers 
and lay people, fitting them to carry out the 
work of the local church and helping them to 
make their adjustment to the urban indus- 
trial environment. 

The program of Town and Country Work 
was not thought of 50 years ago. There was 
evangelism and the building of churches in 
rural areas, but the need for more effective 
programs for the churches and for pastors 
specially trained for rural work had occurred 
to no one. The rural situation has completely 
changed and the rural church must change 
accordingly. State directors of rural church 
work help the churches to make this adjust- 
ment. An annual training school for rural 
pastors at Green Lake provides in-service 
training. A national Congress to study the 
plight of the rural church has been held at 
Green Lake. 

The crucial need of Juvenile Protection 
arose out of World War II. The rise of juve- 
nile delinquency had brought serious concern 
to everyone. So a program for such work and 
its administration was placed with the Home 
Mission Society. The Juvenile Protection 
staff s available to study the needs of any 
local community and assist the churches to 
set up a program of constructive activities 
for youth. Recreation laboratories train lead- 
ers to conduct such programs. The staff also 
conducts junior citizens’ camps in which de- 
linquents and near delinquents are helped 
to make normal adjustments to life. 
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Rev. Elie Marc, pioneer missionary in Haiti and father 
of Rev. Reuben Marc, starts from his home on an 
evangelistic tour 


During World War I the U. 8S. Government 
began to confer with the denominations about 
chaplains and among Baptists this responsi- 
bility was placed with the Home Mission So- 
ciety. World War II greatly increased the 
number of American Baptist ministers in the 
chaplaincy and a more serious effort than 
ever before was made to assist them in their 
ministries. Service men’s centers were or- 
ganized in Baptist churches near large camps 
to care for service men on leave. These cen- 
ters performed a tremendous service for the 
young men, and several centers have been 
continued since the war. If there should now 
be an increase in military activity, it will 
mean reactivating these centers. 

The Home Mission Society’s Department 
of Evangelism was started in 1919 with the 
appointment of Dr. H. F. Stilwell as Secre- 
tary of Evangelism. It carries on an effec- 
tive program with specialized methods with 
totally unchurched children, youth, women, 
and men. It serves in all areas of the Ameri- 
ean Baptist Convention. 


PRACTICAL COOPERATIVE RELATIONSHIPS 
The past 50 years has seen a great increase 
in cooperation in Christian work. In 1908 the 
Home Missions Council of North America was 
organized. It furnishes a conference agency in 
which home mission workers in each denomi- 
nation become familiar with the task of 
others, methods of work are compared, com- 
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mon problems are discussed, and fields are 
studied. The result has been a great increase 
in effectiveness and a large saving in money 
and personnel. 

There has been a steady and consistent 
development in the relation of the two na- 
tional home mission societies with State Con- 
ventions and with standard City Societies. 
All services of the Home Mission Societies in 
cooperation with State Conventions or City 
Societies are administered by the local 
agencies while the national Societies share 
in the program planning. This is a natural re- 
sult of the strengthening of the State Con- 
ventions. At the beginning of the century 
there were still four states which had not 
organized State Conventions and many of 
the western State Conventions were still 
young. Through this half century the State 
Conventions have steadily grown stronger 
and to them the national societies have trans- 
ferred more and more responsibility. As a re- 
sult of these relationships the Associated 
Home Mission Agencies was organized in 
1925. It includes the staffs of all home mis- 
sion agencies and is set up for conference 
and the planning of a completely coordin- 
ated home mission program. 

Another change in relationships grew out 
of the organization of the American Baptist 
Convention. The Convention is only 43 years 
old, and is therefore much younger than any 
of the five national societies. Prior to the Con- 
vention’s organization, each Society operated 
as a separate unit although their annual 
meetings were held consecutively in the same 
city. When the Northern (now American) 
Baptist Convention was organized in 1907 the 
Societies surrendered many independent ac- 
tivities and accepted a close relationship with 
the Convention. In 1923 the unified mission- 
ary budget was established and the Societies 
further surrendered initiative and indepen- 
dence. This close relationship with the Con- 
vention has not been all gain. There is a 
strong tendency for the service of the So- 
cieties to be submerged in a multitude of 
general interests and thereby to be weakened. 
Fortunately a growing recognition of this 
peril is evident. 
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WARTIME AND Postwar EMERGENCIES 

Through these 50 years there has been an in- 
creasing use of The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society as an agency to meet emer- 
gency needs. In wartime Baptist ministry 
and service to service men, including con- 
scientious objectors, was assigned to the So- 
ciety. 

When the need arose for securing assur- 
ances for the admission of displaced persons, 
the task rested on the Home Mission agen- 
cies. The Home Mission Society assumed re- 
sponsibility for an over-all assurance for 
1200 displaced persons families and assigned 
several of its field staff to this task. The Wo- 
man’s Society through its Department of 
Christian Friendliness also assumed respon- 
sibility and has given outstanding service in 
integrating the newcomers into the commun- 
ities. State Conventions and City Societies 
gave active and effective cooperation. 

In addition, Heifers for Relief, Goats for 
Relief, help in times of disaster by flood or 
tornado, all have been fostered by the Home 
Mission Society. 

Most of these services do not become per- 
manent activities. Emergencies are con- 
stantly arising, however, in which the de- 
nomination needs someone to render a spe- 
cial ministry. If a new committee is ap- 
pointed, it is usually without office, staff, or 
established modes of procedure. Thus it has 
proved to be more effective and more eco- 
nomical to refer such emergency services to 
an established agency, and the Home Mis- 
sion Society has been glad to serve. 


Factne A Worip In TURMOIL 

We are working in one of the most turbu- 
lent periods of history. Since 1914 the whole 
world, and assuredly the United States have 
been in turmoil and there is no immediate 
prospect of real peace. The Christian church 
and its home mission agencies must work in 
such an atmosphere. 

We work in a period of rising wealth and 
power in America, while appalling poverty 
and need abound in other parts of the world. 
This affects our foreign mission service be- 
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cause the wealthiest and most powerful na- 
tion in the world cannot be greatly loved by 
the hungry and the homeless. Yet it also af- 
fects our home mission service because great 
wealth and power invariably produce not 
high spirituality but rather paganism and 
materialism. In spite of many statements and 
pious pronouncements by public officials that 
the American people are in need of a revival 
of religion, the conduct of many in govern- 
ment service is cynical to an appalling degree. 

At the same time there are spiritual stir- 
rings abroad in the land that give us cheer. 
Times of turbulence, as Prof. K. S. Latour- 
ette points out, are the times when the mis- 
sion cause advances, and there are indica- 
tions of an awakening among Christians that 
gives us encouragement. 

We are also doing our work in the midst 
of a rapidly shifting population. Few people 
who moved during World War IT have re- 
turned to their former homes, and the tides 
of moving people have never settled down. 
We have the means of easy transportation. 
There is a dangerous and rapid trend toward 
living in homes not owned, or bought on such 
easy financial terms that they can be aban- 
doned without financial loss. There is an in- 
creasing mass of technical migrants. Mi- 
grancy, however, in the broader sense is 
common to our whole people. This means a 
continuous rise of new communities and a 
corresponding demand for new churches. 

Establishing churches is more difficult 
than ever before. The psychology of economic 
instability and residential transitoriness 
works against people’s making sacrificial in- 
vestments in churches, schools, hospitals, and 
similar permanent institutions. The training 
of youth, the maintaining of a church mem- 
bership, the enlistment of leadership are all 
made doubly difficult. 


Basic QUESTIONS FOR TOMORROW 

In facing the next 50 years the home mis- 
sion enterprise thus faces two basic ques- 
tions. Both have been evaded thus far by 
not facing them and by meeting individual 
situations without a guiding philosophy. The 
time has come when the best thought of 
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two questions. 

One is the question of what precisely the 
Home Mission Agencies should do 

There are three distinct phases or types of 
home mission work as carried on by Baptists. 

The first is to render general service to all 
churches, large and small. Churches are 
helped in finding pastors. Counsel is provided 
in building meeting houses. Leaders in evan- 
gelism are provided. 

The second type is Church Extension, the 
planting of churches in new communities 
where the church is expected to achieve self- 
support in a short time, and then to become 
a source of missionary contributions. The end 
result is to build up the denomination. 

The third type is a definite ministry to 
unchurched or unevangelized people from 
whom we expect no increased strength in fi- 
nances or leadership. Christian Centers, 
Christian Friendliness, Juvenile Protection 
are examples of this type of ministry. Work 
with Indians and in Latin America is also in 
this category. 

In some denominations the home mission 
agencies do not need to render general ser- 
vice to the churches because they have an ec- 
clesiastical organization. Other denomina- 
tions spend their entire effort in home mis- 
sions in the second category, in church exten- 
sion only. The third phase is the most 
distinctly ‘‘missionary.”’ 

Among Baptists these services have grown 
up as somebody saw a need and undertook 
to meet it. There has been no definite attempt 
to determine their relative importance and 
the extent to which they should be developled. 
There are sharp differences of opinion. Cer- 
tainly very early in the opening half century 
this question should be realistically faced and 
answered. 

A second basic question grows out of the 
first and is dependent on it. What is the part 
of each home mission agency in the total 
task? What work can best be done by State 
Conventions, by City Societies, by National 
Societies? What is the greatest contribution 
each can make to the cause of Christ? 
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American Baptists should be given to these 





This question again has received no seri- 
ous study. The Home Mission Society en- 
couraged the development of State Conven- 
tions and City Societies. Now that these have 
become strong organizations, the relationship 
between them and the National Societies has 
largely been a matter of circumstance. 

This is too important a question to be al- 
lowed to drift. The time has come for Bap- 
tists to carefully consider the capacity of 
each agency, and to assign to each the task 
in which it can best serve the total cause. 

The next biennial conference of the home 
mission executives might well be devoted to 
answering these two questions. This con- 
ference at Green Lake should be preceded 
by a careful study by commissions in which 
all phases of home mission work are repre- 
sented. The commissions should include 
others than home mission executives. At 
Green Lake for full discussion there should 
be present, laymen, pastors, denominational 
officials, the Finance Committee, and the Bud- 
get Research Committee, to share in the 
formulation of policies and assignment of re- 
sponsibilities. On the basis of their conclu- 
sions we can go forward in the next fifty 
years with a much more certain sense of di- 
rection than we have today. 


NortH AMERICA FOR CHRIST 

The service of home missions is of vital 
importance to all phases of Baptist life. 
Church extension maintains the vitality of 
the denomination. Evangelizing the great 
neglected areas of cities and rural fields is 
basic to the moral character and spiritual in- 
fluence of America. Both are essential to the 
support and the effectiveness of our foreign 
mission work as well as to all that we do at 
home. The opportunities during the second 
half of this century will surely be larger than 
ever before, and our Baptist responsibilities 
will be correspondingly great. 

Whatever the second half of the 20th cen- 
tury may bring forth, the familiar, 118-year 
old motto of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society will continue to be its moti- 
vating dynamic, NORTH AMERICA FOR 
CHRIST. 
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Making the New Year New 


A New Year Message by the President of the American Baptist Convention 


By EDWARD HUGHES PRUDEN 


And he that sat upon the throne 
said, Behold, I make all things new. 
—Rev. 21: 5. 


JHE year into which we 
are entering will not be 
“new simply because we 
now date our letters 1951. It 
takes much more than a new cal- 
endar to make a new year. Unless 
we enter 1951 with some definite 
spirituual, moral and mental 
changes in our characters and 
outlook, i¢ will be just another 
year—not a new year. 

We usually refer to Columbus as the man 
who discovered a new world. He did not dis- 
cover a new world; he discovered another sec- 
tion of the old world with its envies, jeal- 
eusies, and unhapply relationships. Hitler 
talked boldly of a new order in Europe. Even 
if he had succeeded, it would not have been a 
new order, but merely an extension of the old 
disorder. The Japanese talked for years 
about the new order in East Asia. Even if 
their plans had materialized, it would have 
been nothing more than an enlargement of 
the inexcusable errors which had already 
been made on the Japanese mainland. The 
discovery of new land does not make a new 
world; the acquisition of additional territory 
by conquest does not make a new order; and 
certainly the transition from December to 
January does not guarantee a new year. 

Although Jesus lived in a world remark- 
ably like our own, He never spoke of a new 
order, or a new world, but of new men. He 
knew that the world in which we live and 
the kind of social order we enjoy are just 
what men themselves create. Several years 
ago the newspapers told the story of a girl 
who committed suicide by jumping from a 
yacht in Lake Michigan. 
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All night she had been out with 
a rough, vulgar crowd. Her last 
words, just before she plunged 
overboard, were. ‘‘This is a hell 
of a world.’’ That same night 
other young people, sitting 
around camp fires, looked up at 
the stars and sang: 


This is my Father’s world, 

The birds their carols raise, 
The morning light, the lily white, 
Declare their Maker’s praise. 

This is my Father’s world: 

He shines in all that’s fair; 

In the rustling grass I hear Him pa: 
He speaks to me everywhere. 


Your world is just what you make it; your 
future will be fashioned by your own hands; 
and 1951 will be an old year or a new year, 
whichever you wish it to be. 

If we would make this a genuinely new 
year, we must experience a reasonable 
amount of spiritual growth in several areas. 
For one thing, we must acquire a new sense 
of our own individual possibilities. It is my 
opinion that the largest contributing factor 
to the neurotic condition of so many of our 
population is the sense of futility and frus- 
tration. Men and women feel that they are 
not getting anywhere, that they are not ac- 
complishing anything, that they do not count 
for much. In a discussion group of young 
people from Washington churches one girl 
gave expression to just this sort of attitude. 
All day long she was engaged in keeping 
records and filing reports. The next day 
there was on her desk a stack of records and 
reports just as large as the one she had dis- 
posed of the previous day. She felt that life 
for her had no meaning, and that her work 
was wholly insignificant and unnecessary. 

Two things might be said to this girl and 
to those she represents. We might say, 
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‘*Your job may be far more important than 
you think. Somebody has to play the piccolo 
in the orchestra. Somebody has to do the 
routine work of life in order that others may 
be released for the more conspicuous achieve- 
ments. What is immediately in front of you 
may seem terribly mundane and unimportant, 
but in relationship to the whole, it may be 
exceedingly significant.’’ That spirit will 
make any job a new job, and any year a new 
year. The second thing to be said is that life 
is so much larger than the job from which we 
receive our material income. As busy and as 
tired as we may be, all of us can find some 
time in which we may build ourselves into 
something larger and more important than 
ourselves. Our Sunday school teachers feel 
no sense of futility, for they are helping to 
mold Christian personalities for tomorrow’s 
world. Our young people’s leaders are not 
frustrated, because they are making a sig- 
nificant contribution to young lives alone in 
a great city. Those young people who visited 
shut-ins just prior to Christmas; who sang 
Christmas carols in the Union Station dur- 
ing the holidays; and who held services at 
the Central Union Mission and other worth- 
while institutions are not getting lost in the 
crowd. They have acquired a new sense of 
their own individual possibilities. 

If we would make this a new year, we must 
acquire a new understanding of God. Much 
of our worry and anxiety is due to our sinful 
practice of underestimating God. Do you re- 
call the last public words of Woodrow Wil- 
son? Admirers of the great war president 
visited his home on the Armistice Day before 
he died. Some of them knelt on the sidewalk. 
All were anxious to express their interest in 
this great personality and their devotion to 
the ideals for which he had stood. Finally 
Mr. Wilson came to the door to speak a few 
words to those who had gathered to greet 
him. The feeble man had difficulty in respond- 
ing. After a few words of thanks he choked 
and apologized for his emotion. Then for just 
a few seconds he fired up and spoke like a 
fearless prophet out of the Old Testament. 
His words still vibrate. ‘‘I am not one of 
those that have the least anxiety about the 
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triumph of the principles I have stood for. 1 
have seen fools resist Providence before, and 
I have seen their destruction, as will come 
upon these again—utter destruction and con- 
tempt. That we shall prevail is as sure as 
that God reigns.’’ Those, I believe, are the 
last public words Woodrow Wilson ever 
spoke. Three months later he died. We need 
faith of that sort today. ‘‘That we shall pre- 
vail is as sure as that God reigns!’’ Not our 
own personal ideals or whims or fancies, but 
those ideals and divine principles to which we 
have comitted ourselves. This will be a new 
year indeed if we can acquire a new under- 
standing of God. 

Again, this will be a new year for us if we 
can acquire a new appreciation of the church. 
A friend handed me a magazine clipping: 


Radio’s comedian, Eddie Cantor, while broad- 
casting in Los Angeles not long ago, stepped be- 
fore his audience at the close of his program, and 
remarked : ‘‘ We have had a lot of fun here tonight, 
ladies and gentlemen, and now if you will permit 
me, I would like to say something more serious. A 
few days ago we had a disturbing windstorm. I was 
walking along Sunset Boulevard at the time. Like 
all other pedestrians, I ran for cover as the gale 
swept down. There were a number of stores nearby, 
but something guided me toward a building across 
the street. For several minutes I stood there in the 
archway before I realized I had taken refuge in the 
doorway of a church. It set me to thinking. The world 
today is going through something far greater than 
a windstorm. Every single one of us needs refuge 
of one kind or another. And I know of no better 
place to go for it than to church. The church must 
be a very strong and righteous thing—for it has 
survived every enemy it ever had. And the Bible 
which embodies the principles of the church is still 
at the top of the best-selling list. We are extremely 
fortunate to live in a country in which we can wor- 
ship where we please, as we please, and when we 
please. Let’s make the most of this blessing. Go to 
ehurch—whatever your race or creed.’’ 


When you joined the church you did not 
join a building or a local congregation 
merely, you joined the Church of Christ uni- 
versal which is timeless and is in no sense 
limited to any particular locality. Wherever 
you are, you belong in the fellowship of those 
who represent Christ in that place. 
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Finally, this will indeed be a genuinely new 
year if we establish a new and more vital re- 
lationship to Christ. What does our text say? 
‘Behold, I make all things new.’’ Ask any 
genuine Christian what Christ has done for 
him. While the words may vary to some ex- 
tent, the answer will be substantially the 
same: ‘‘ All things became new.’’ Ask Mary 
Magdalene what Christ did for her and she 
will say that He gave to her life new mean- 
ing and empowered her with spiritual forces 
sufficient to overcome all her temptations. 





Christ transformed Simon Peter from a cow- 
ardly individual into a spiritual hero. Christ 
lifted Saul of Tarsus out of his bigotry and 
narrow sectarianism and made him a world 
Christian. 

Whether or not this will be a new year will 
depend on whether or not you are a new per- 
son; and whether or not you are a new person 
depends upon your relationship to God 
through Christ Jesus. Give Him your life, 
your heart, your loyalty, and behold, He will 
make all things new! 


Che New Year 


A Prayer for ihe Nem Year 
LMIGHTY God, who has given us this good 
land for our heritage, we humbly beseech 
Thee that we may always prove ourselves a people 
mindful of Thy favor and glad to do Thy will. 

Bless our land with honorable industry, sound 
learning and pure manners. Save us from violence, 
discord and confusion; from pride and arrogancy, 
and from every evil way. 

Defend our liberties, and fashion into one united 
people the multitudes brought hither out of many 
kindreds and tongues. 

Endue with the spirit of wisdom those to whom 
in Thy name we entrust the authority of govern- 
ment, that there may be justice and peace at home 
and that, through obedience of Thy law, we may 
show forth Thy praise among the nations of the 
earth. 

In time of prosperity fill our hearts with thank- 
fulness, and in the day of trouble suffer not our 
trust in Thee to fail, Through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, AMEN 


From the radio broadcast of the late President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt on November 4, 1940. 


New Year Thoughts 


AS MY LIFE TODAY has been determined by the 
way I lived my yesterday, so my tomorrow is being 
determined by the way I live today.—Ra.pu 
WaLpo EMERSON. 

+ 

DURING MY VISIT IN SAN FRANCISCO some friends 
invited me to a supper in Chinatown. For dessert 
we were served Chinese cakes each of which con- 
tained a Chinese proverb. On my cake were the 
words, ‘‘Each day you should widen your hori- 
zon.’’ The horizon is the apparent junction of 
earth and sky. It is a glorious thought for the new 
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year. May God daily widen the horizon of our 
faith and fellowship and grant us an ever widen- 
ing junction of earth and sky, of man and God 
through Christ our Lord. —Rev. Jacos MEISTER, 
Berlin, Germany. 


+ 


REGENERATED PEOPLE are the only material out 
of which regenerated society can be built—SHAILER 
MATHEWS 

+ 

I pO NOT KNOW WHAT THE FUTURE HOLDs, but I 
do know who holds the future. Because of the 
character and the invincible purpose of God, there 
ean be no doubt of the ultimate triumph of right- 
eousness.—ReEv. GeorGE W. TRUETT 


+ 

WHEN WE LOOK AT THE CLOCK-FACE of eternity 
we see that there is nothing final in what is going 
on today. There is not even anything new. All this 
has happened before. In the whole range of human 
history civilizations have appeared only in due 
course to disappear. The history of the world is 
the history of living and dying nations, as the his- 
tory of nations of the history of living and dying 
persons. No government, no society, has ever 
lasted, but man has gone on—REv. JOHN HAYNES 


HOLMES 
+ 


HuMANITY Is IN A ROWBOAT rocking in midocean 
and in dire need of a star on which to fix its future 
course.—PRESIDENT Dwicut D. EISENHOWER 


Hew Year Scripture Texts 


Whoso keepeth the commandments shall know 
no evil thing; and a wise man’s heart discerneth 
both time and judgment.—Ecclesiastes, 8; 5 
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Thou has done foolishly; for from henceforth 
thou shalt have wars.—II Chronicles, 16; 9 

So teach us to number our days that we may ap- 
ply our hearts unto wisdom.—Psalm 90; 12 


+ 
Launch Out Into The Beep 


By Ciype Epwin Tuck 


Launch out into the deep with Christ, my soul, 
For He will guide you safely to the shore; 
Although the storm may break and high waves roll, 
The calm may soon replace the tempest’s roar. 


Launch out, at His command, into the dark; 
Who knew not where his new course would lead. 
God’s plans are best and will in time unfold. 

He hastens to supply our every need. 


Launch out, have faith, when thou shalt near His 
eall, 

For faith alone is all that He demands; 

The trusting heart who gives to God his all 

Never need fear His call to unknown lands. 


From the Calendar of the Regional Hospital Chapel, U. S. Army 
Camp Robinson, Arkansas. 


A Nem Gear Challenne 


By Miuprep R. HowLanp 


Now shall we teach 

A child to reach 

Beyond himself and touch 

The stars, 

We who have stooped so much? 


How shall we tell 

A child to dwell 

With honor, live and die 

For truth, 

We who have lived a lie? 

How shall we say 

To him, ‘‘The way 

Of life is through the gate 

Of love,”’ 

We who have learned to hate? 


How shall we dare 
To teach him prayer 
And turn him toward the way 
Of faith, 
We who no longer pray? 
From the Calendar of The Community Church, New York, N. Y. 


The Open Door Which No Man Can Shut 


A New Year Message from the Baptist World Alliance 
to the members of our churches throughout the world 


ITH the wonderful spiritual fellowship of 

the Cleveland Congress fresh in our minds 
we face 1951 with confidence, knowing that all the 
years belong to God, and that if we are faithful 
in prayer and consecrated service His promises will 
not fail. 

It is to God’s Word that Baptists unfailingly 
turn for guidance and help. We may well commend 
to one another a passage in Revelation 3: 8. It was 
the word of God to the church in Philadelphia: 
‘*Behold, I have set before thee an open door, and 
no man can shut it.’’ The city, though set in a 
favorable commercial situation, lay in a district 
liable to voleaniec eruptions and earthquakes. Yet 
it was to such a church, menaced daily by earth- 
shaking forces which threatened to engulf the city 
in ruins, that the challenge of God came. Uncer- 
tainty, instability . . . yet at the same time oppor- 
tunity, the opportunity of God’s open door. 

The Baptists of the world live in times no less 
uncertain. For many of our brethren, indeed, 
Christian witness is maintained only at great cost. 
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In some areas our cherished convictions are in 
danger. In all areas men are in desperate need of 
the saving grace of the gospel. To us, as to the an- 
cient church in Philadelphia, comes the challenge. 
The door is open and God has opened it. It is for 
us to pass through, linking hands and hearts in 
the faith, singing the great hymns of Christian ex- 
perience, declaring the authentic gospel of the 
erucified and risen Lord, willing to spend and be 
spent if only mankind will ‘‘crown Him Lord of 
all.’’ 

May our Heavenly Father crown the year with 
revival, sending down showers of blessing on all 
our churches. Let us all, in the quiet ways of 
personal life, keep very close to the Master. They 
who keep daily company with Christ discover a 
faith that enables them to meet the challenge of 
this day. 

F. TownteEy Lorp, President 

ARNOLD T. OHRN, General Secretary 

Wa ter O. Lewis, Associate General Secretary 
JorL Sorenson, Youth Secretary 
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=PERSONALITIES=s 


@ Tue Inquiry by Dr. W. A. 
Elliott (See Letters from the Edi- 
tor’s Mail Bag on page 3) con- 
eerning Dr. Gordon Seagrave 
doubtless reflects wide interest 
among American Baptists. Dr. 
Seagrave is a former Baptist 
medical missionary and is the 
author of two widely read, war- 
time, best sellers, Burma Sur- 
geon, and Burma Surgeon Re- 
turns. He was medical aide, with 
rank of Lieutenant Colonel, to 
the late General Stillwell on the 
historic evacuation trek out of 
Burma in 1942. Dr. Seagrave 
went off the salary schedule of 
the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society at the close of the 
fiscal year 1941-1942 on April 
30, 1942. When he returned to 
the United States four years 
later, in 1946, he severed all con- 
nections with the Foreign Mis- 
sion Society. Recent newspaper 
reports indicate that the Burman 
Government’s charge of treason 
has been so drastically modified 
or reduced as to make it probable 
that he will be acquitted. He has 
vigorously denied all charges. 


@ Rev. Raymonp W. ScHAEFER 
has resigned as Associate Secre- 
tary in the Foreign Department 
of the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society, after having 
served there three years, in order 
to accept the call to the pastorate 
of the First Baptist Church of 
Roseburg, Oregon. Prior to join- 
ing the staff of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Board, Mr. and Mrs. Schae- 
fer served for six years as mis- 
sionaries in West China. 


@To FILL THE STAFF VACANCY 
created by the resignation of As- 
sociate Secretary Raymond W. 
Schaefer, the Foreign Mission 
Board has appointed for tem- 
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Photo by Banner & Grief 
President Truman, flanked by Gen- 
eral Secretary R. T. Taylor and 
Public Relations Secretary F. C. 
Stifler of the American Bible Society 


Good Will Book 
With 33,466 Signatures 


There are 33,466 signatures in 
the huge two-volume GOOD 
WILL BOOK which the Ameri- 
ean Bible Society is sending to 
Japan as a symbol of friendship 
between the peoples of Japan and 
of the United States. Final signa- 
ture is that of President Harry 
S. Truman and the photographer 
snapped his camera just as the 
President completed writing his 
name. The signatures came from 
14,000 cities, towns, villages, in all 
48 States, as well as the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
15 foreign countries. Gifts ac- 
companying the signatures will 
enable the Japanese Bible Society 
to print and distribute 4,700,000 
Seriptures which will bring the 
total to 7,500,000 since the end 
of the war. The goal set is 
10,000,000 by the end of 1951. The 
two volumes of the GOOD WILL 
BOOK weigh 176 pounds and 
contain 533 pages, each 20x26 
inches, bound in blue morocco 
and engraved in gold. 


porary service Rev. Carl M. 
Capen, missionary in South 
China and now at home on fur- 
lough. Events in Korea and 
China make it seem improbable 
that missionaries with young 
children in the family will be 
able to return to China in the 
near future. Mr. Capen will thus 
fill a staff vacancy and be able to 
render useful service during the 
current uncertainty about his re- 
turn to China. He has had long 
experience in evangelistic work 
in China, served as mission secre- 
tary for the South China Mission, 
and had a narrow escape from the 
Japanese during the war when 
he managed to get to West China 
where he assisted in the office of 
the mission treasurer. 

@ Dr. F. L. Meapows, medical 
missionary in Puebla, Mexico, 
had a grand birthday party when 
14 friends in Puebla, presented 
to him a new Packard automobile. 
A 15th friend who was out of the 
city at the time of the party, gave 
the nylon seat covers when he 
returned. ‘‘We were thus made to 
feel again the love and esteem 
by the people of this, our adopted 
land,’’ wrote the Doctor. It re- 
minded him of their similar es- 
teem two years previously when 
the only daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. Meadows was married and 
their many friends in Puebla 
literally filled a large room with 
elaborate and costly silver ware 


‘and other gifts. There could be 


no finer evidence of the high 
standing achieved by Dr. and 
Mrs. Meadows as missionaries in 
Mexico. 

@ Auice F. THAYER, missionary 
of the Woman’s Foreign Mission 
Society in Mandalay, Burma, can- 
not get up much sympathy for 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Roman Catholics Must Accept It 
And Baptists Must Reject It 


N the presence of as many thousands of 
Roman Catholics as could be packed into 

St. Peter’s Square in Rome, among them 
hundreds of priests, bishops, archbishops, 
cardinals, including New York’s Cardinal 
Spellman, the Pope proclaimed the dogma 
of the Assumption of the Virgin Mary. Every 
American moving picture theatre news reel 
and every American newspaper featured it 
from Maine to California. 

Nowhere in the New Testament is there 
even a shred of evidence to support this 
dogma. According to a 4th century legend; 
when Mary was about to die, she summoned 
the apostles to her bedside. All except 
Thomas arrived in time to witness her death. 
In Gethsemane they buried her in a new tomb 
and sealed it. The next day Thomas arrived 
from India. At his urgent insistence the 
apostles reopened the tomb so that he might 
have a final glimpse of her face. According 
to the legend, the tomb was empty while in 
the sky above they saw the body of Mary 
rising upward. This is now official dogma. 
All Roman Catholics must believe it. 
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Once again it is necessary to emphasize an 
unassailable American principle of religious 
freedom. It is the privilege of American Ro- 
man Catholics to accept this new dogma as 
truth. It is the privilege of American Bap- 
tists respectfully to reject it as error. 

The non-theological aspects of the dogma, 
however, call for frank but courteous com- 
ment. The Pope had to Lave one spectacular, 
outstanding event as the climax of his Holy 
Year and this was it. Perhaps he also felt 
the need of giving substance to the dogma of 
papal infallibility. In 80 years no new dogma 
had been added to the list of nearly 100 which 
Roman Catholics are compelled to believe. So 
the Pope decided to supply another. Possibly 
the Pope also needed a new global demonstra- 
tion of Roman Catholic totalitarianism 
whereby 500,000,000 people across the earth 
instantly accept what he says. No political 
dogma by Hitler or Mussolini ever received 
more prompt acquiescence and none by 
Franco or Stalin is accorded more prompt 
acceptance today. Finally the Pope’s ad- 
visors may have hoped that a new dogma and 
its accompanying spectacular ceremony 
might counteract the spread of communism in 
Italy. ‘‘Internally divided, with communist 
forces powerful, Italy is very weak,’’ said 
The United States News recently. 

The saddest aspect is that in adding an- 
other dogma to the long list, the Pope chose 
a legend about Mary and not some great 
ethical principle, some majestic insight into 
God’s concern for our bewildered world, 
some glorious truth about Christ’s redemp- 
tion for our lost humanity. The Pope staged 
a magnificent spectacle and he reaffirmed his 
pontifical infallibility, but he missed a 
superb opportunity to proclaim something 
really relevant and significant for our time. 


Pathetic and Silly Protests 
Against the Flag of the United Nations 


RECENT Herblock cartoon in The 
Washington Post probably caused a 
flurry of resentment among the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. The cartoon pic- 
tured a D A R in a men’s ward in a U. S. 
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Military Hospital. She is reading aloud an 
official D A R protest against the proposed 
display in the United States of the flag of 
the United Nations. ‘‘The Daughters of the 
American Revolution were alarmed’’, re- 
ported TIME magazine, ‘‘and their Presi- 
dent General declared that the U N flag 
should be displayed only at U N meetings.’’ 
In the cartoon hospital ward the lone listener 
to the D A R is a soldier in a wheel chair. 
He was wounded in Korea while fighting 
under the U N flag. He left behind him 5,000 
dead Americans while more than 20,000 other 
soldiers like himself were wounded. In New 
York’s Astor Hotel, a stormy meeting of 347 
delegates of the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs almost got out of control because they 
objected to plans to display the U N flag. 
Similar incidents were reported from other 
cities in the United States. At a heated de- 
bate in Brooklyn, N. Y., The Society of New 
England Women, the Daughters of 1812, the 
U.S. Flag Foundation, the National Council 
for American Education, opposed the action 
of the School Superintendent in sending U N 
flags to public schools. The National Com- 
mander of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
protested the action of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture in giving instructions how to 
make and display U N flags. 

It seems strange that all these objectors 
failed to sense the significance of what hap- 
pened at the United Nations Assembly when 
President Truman made his speech. He sat 
on and spoke from a platform lower than 
that from which the President and the Sec- 
retary of the United Nations had delivered 
their own speeches. Here was international 
sovereignty transcending American national 
sovereignty. 

All these objectors to displaying the U N 
flag, as well as the so-called 100% Americans, 
the superpatriots, the ‘‘My country right or 
wrong’’ advocates, are doubtless prompted 
by sincerely patriotic motives; but by their 
objections to the U N flag they are unknow- 
ingly serving the cause of Russia and are 
supporting Russian propaganda that refusal 
to display the U N flag on American public 
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buildings, in school rooms, and in churches, 
reveals that the United States is imperial- 
istic, and that its support of the United Na- 
tions is only a facade to hide its own plans 
and purposes for world domination. 

The conclusion is inescapable. If it was 
noble and honorable for 25,000 American 
soldiers to fight, to be wounded, and to die 
under the U N flag, then it is noble and 
honorable for the American people to dis- 
play the U N flag anywhere at any time 
throughout the United States. The only ex- 
ception is that it shall never fly above the 
flag of the United States. That privilege by 
law is granted only to the Christian flag. 





THE GREAT DELUSION 
Number 177 
PLENTY OF WARTIME BEER 


OW the liquor traffic has expanded since the 

repeal of prohibition was disclosed recently 
by the president of a large brewery. He had just 
examined a group of young women as candidates 
from whom the winners would be selected to pose 
on billboards and in magazines and newspapers 
to advertise his beer. ‘‘The public’s taste for 
beer has changed’’, said the president. ‘‘ Formerely 
50% of the population, and mostly the manual 
labor class, drank beer. Now 85% of the people 
drink beer.’’ Can that possibly be true? 

Although its present plant covers seven city 
blocks with 16-story buildings, his brewery is un- 
dertaking a vast expansion program that will cost 
several million dollars. It is the largest brewery in 
the world that is selling beer in the area in which 
it is located. In spite of the war in Korea the beer 
president is not worried about the shortage of 
steel for his cans. ‘‘Beer is an important factor 
in maintaining morale in the armed forces,’’ said 
he, and this brewery is ready to meet all its re- 
sponsibilities.’” He concluded by saying that all 
American breweries are well equipped and able to 
meet the needs of the armed forces. PLENTY OF 
BEER FOR Wak, said the news headlines. 

When the American people were persuaded 17 
years ago to vote for the return of beer, they were 
never told that in less than two decades 85% of 
the population would be beer drinkers, and that in 
fighting communism the American armed forces 
would be dependent on beer for their morale. 
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The Divided House of God 
United in Fellowship and Service 


T is always unfortunate, and it does harm, 
when people permit erroneous ideas or un- 
warranted fears to prejudice their judgments. 
A recent editorial in a Southern Baptist paper 
commented on the new National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America (now actually organized as reported 
on pages 41-44), as follows, 


A mightly step toward the union of all Protestant 
churches in the United States into a super-church 
of America will take- place in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Southern Baptists, as usual will not be entangled in 
this scheme of the ecumenical planners. The Na- 
tional Council of the Churches of Christ will con- 
solidate the following eight union agencies. (The list 
is printed on page 549 in MISSIONS, November, 
1950). In this Council will be united 29 denomina- 
tions which have officially approved the plan, rep- 
resenting 32,000,000 church members. This is by far 
the most ambitious undertaking the church union- 
izers have so far begun. Actually the plan does not 
eall for organic union of the denominations, but 
only the most naive could fail to see the ultimate end 
toward which it is a step. We anticipate renewed 
and bitter criticism of Southern Baptists because 
they do not join in this movement. 


Nobody has a right to criticize, and nobody 
is going to criticize Southern Baptists, (except 
foward-looking members in their own Con- 
vention), for refusal to affiliate with their fel- 
low American Christians in cooperative fel- 
lowship and service. Any dissenting Baptist 
Church has the inalienable right to cooperate 
or not to cooperate, and to make its own con- 
tribution to the cause of Christ in the United 
States as its members think best. But all Bap- 
tists deserve to be criticized when they make 
statements about ‘‘organic union’’ which can- 
not be substantiated. 

This new Council will not form a super- 
church, nor promote organic church union, nor 
interfere with the independence of a single 
local Baptist church in Maine, Indiana, Ala- 
bama, Texas, Oregan, or anywhere throughout 
the United States. Its constitution declares, 


In the providence of God, the time has come when 
it seems fitting more fully to manifest the essential 
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oneness of the Christian churches of the United 
States in Jesus Christ as their divine Lord and 
Saviour. 

The Council shall have no authority or admin- 
istrative control over the churches which constitute 
its membership. It shall have no authority to pre- 
scribe a common creed, or form of church govern- 
ment, or form of worship, or limit the autonomy of 
the churches cooperating in it. 


Thus the Council repudiates ‘‘organic 
church union,’’ but it does emphasize ‘‘ essen- 
tial oneness, which has an entirely different 
meaning and is in accord with the prayer of 
the Founder of the church, ‘‘that they all may 
be one.’’ That was confirmed by the first Pres- 
ident of the new Council, Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill, in his consecration address, 


The churches here represented are determined, 
without compromise in those areas in which differ- 
ences are to be found, to cooperate wholeheartedly 
in those great fields of practical endeavor in which 
we are essentially one. 


All Baptists, North, South, East, West, can 
support that. All need to remember that to- 
day’s terrifying world situation presents a 
peril so grave and a human need so over- 
whelming that no single denomination and no 
local church can meet it alone. 


Tovether 


COOPERATIVE 
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Poster explaining purpose of the National Council 
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Editorial Comment 


* Tse American Baptist Historica, Society 
came to the rescue of MISSIONS by donating from 
its own valuable collection of archives and records, 
the 12 issues of The Baptist Missionary Magazine 
for 1905 to replace the bound volume for that year 
which somebody had ‘‘borrowed’’ or ‘‘stolen’’ 
from the Exhibit Hall at the Baptist World Con- 
gress in Cleveland, Ohio, last July. (See MIS- 
SIONS, November, 1950, page 550.) This is indeed 
a deeply appreciated Christmas present from the 
Historical Society to missions. The 12 issues have 
been bound into one volume and thus the entire set 
in MIsstons’ library, from 1803 to 1949, with 1950 
to be added as soon as this issue is off the press, is 
again complete. This is only one instance that 
demonstrates the significance and the importance 
of the Historical Society in the organized life of 
American Baptists. Its collection of books, records, 
reports, archives, manuscripts, and other historical 
items at Chester, Pa., is priceless in value and of 
immense historical interest. The American Baptist 
Convention, the Historical Society deserves a sub- 
stantially larger appropriation in the unified 
budget than is now allocated to it. 


* Fork MANY YEARS a Baptist MINORITY has ob- 
jected to Baptist affiliation with the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches. Their position has always merited 
respectful attention. In order to satisfy this mi- 
nority’s objections to appropriating to the Federal 
Council funds from the unified budget to which 
they loyally contribute, the American Baptist Con- 
vention last year agreed to appropriate only such 
receipts as were actually designated by churches 
interested in continuing this Federal Council affili- 
ation. To the dissenting minority the result will be 
surprising. Whereas from the unified budget, if 
that plan had been continued, the Federal Council 
would have received from American Baptists only 
$8,400, the actuaul designated receipts from the 
churches totalled $10,886, and this amount was 
promptly forwarded to the Federal Council’s 
Treasurer. Thus from Baptist churches an addi- 
tional $2,500 went to the Federal Council that 
might normally have gone into Baptist mission 
work. Let no one complain. It is worth $2,500 a 
year to sustain Baptist democracy, to achieve Bap- 
tist unanimity, to safeguard an unbroken Baptist 
fellowship, and to maintain the principle that the 
controlling majority must always preserve the 
rights of a dissenting minority. 


All With One Accord and in One Place 


Report of the constituting convention of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the United States of America, resulting from a 
merger of eight previously independent interdenominational agencies 


ZOUNTAINOUS snow banks, impassable 
§ streets, complete traffic paralysis, result- 
yars & ing from the biggest snow storm in the 
ae of Cleveland, Ohio, greeted the arrival of 
600 ‘‘voting’’ delegates and some 4,000 ‘‘visiting’’ 

delegates of 29 Protestant denominations with more 
than 30,000,000 church members in the United 
States All public transportation ceased. For two 
days there were no taxicabs. An occasional private 
jeep took advantage of a traveler’s plight and 
charged fabulous sums for short trips. The city 
was under martial law. Soldiers had orders to shoot 
any person looting a store window or an abandoned 
ear. Trains were many hours late. Airplane flights 
were cancelled. Everybody had to walk from rail- 
road stations to hotels. Dr. Reuben E. Nelson and 
the Editor of MISSIONS reached Cleveland on the 
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Reported by WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 








same train five hours late. In the densely packed 
mammoth Union Station hordes of people were 
milling around. They could not go home. Nor could 
they go elsewhere. It was a weird experience at 
1:45 A.M. plodding through the snow-clogged 
streets of the silent city to our hotel. “‘If a snow 
storm can do this to a big city’’, commented Dr. 
Nelson as we trekked along with our bags, ‘‘ what 
would happen if an atomic bomb were dropped ?”’ 


WEATHER UPHEAVAL AND War DISASTER 


After two days ef hereulean labor in clearing 
streets, some semblance of normal traffic conditions 
was restored. And then, having hurdled the weather 
obstacle, the delegates were immediately confronted 
with the ominous situation in Korea. It upset the 
program. Both Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
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and the British Ambassador were unable to come 
to Cleveland. At the first plenary session the dele- 
gates sent a message to President Truman and 
Secretary Acheson assuring them of their prayer- 
ful concern in this international crisis. 

Thus in a setting of meteorological upheaval and 
global disaster was born the National Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America. Ten years of intensive planning, exhaust- 
ive studies, extended negotiations with the 29 de- 


This ftation Cader God 


when men’s hearts fail them from fear, the National 
Council is a proclamation that God, as revealed in 
Jesus Christ, lives and reigns, that the primary is- 
sues of today are spiritual, and that no part of the 
wide range of life is alien to the application of 
His gospel.”’ 


Tuis Nation UNpDER Gop 


The opening session was an impressive worship 
service with Dr. Ralph W. Sockman as the preacher. 


| , “ ay 


The National Council of Churches of Christ in session at Cleveland, Obio. 


nominations had preceded this momentous assembly. 
The title to this account of the constituting conven- 
tion was chosen deliberately. If there ever was a 
gathering of American Christians of many denomi- 
nations, creeds, liturgies, yet profoundly evangelical 
in spirit and emphasis, a serious assembly of clergy 
and laity aware of the present world crisis, a solemn 
convocation of church leaders to which the phrase, 
‘all with one accord and in one place,’’ was su- 
premely applicable, it was the constitution assembly 
in Cleveland, Ohio, November 28—December 1, 1950. 
Here was amazing unity of purpose, incredible 
singleness of aim. Throughout the four days there 
was frequent reference to the program theme, THIS 
NATION UNDER GOD. Many times a comment by 
Bishop Henry Knex Sherrill, seemed superbly ap- 
propriate. ‘‘In a day of world crisis and disorder 
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The floor of the huge Municipal Auditorium in 
which the Baptist World Congress met last July, 
was converted into an immense conference hall. Its 
6,000 chairs had been replaced by tables, one for 
each denomination, around which sat the delegates. 
The general public sat in the galleries. On the stage 
was an altar with an open Bible and above it a 
cross. Decorating stage and balconies were the flags 
of the nations, the United States flag, the Christian 
flag, and the increasingly familiar blue and white 
flag of the United Nations, thus emphasizing the 
global mission of the church. Above the proscenium 
was the program theme, THIS NATION UNDER 
GOD, from Abraham Lincoln’s immortal Gettys- 
burg address, delivered four score and seven years 
ago just as the original Independence Day, July 4, 
1776, had preceded the Gettysburg address by four 
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score and seven years. The Epworth Euclid Avenue 
Methodist Church furnished the music. Five min- 
isters of five denominations took part in scripture 
readings and prayer. Many signs indicate that 
America is ready for a great religious revival, said 
Dr. Sockman in his sermon. To meet it the churches 
must recover the original apostolic passion, must re- 
affirm and sustain the missionary purpose of the 
church, and must demonstrate the reality of the 
unity of the church. ‘‘ We are all members of God’s 
one family,’’ he declared. ‘‘The unity of the church 
is a perpetual fact. Our task is not to create it, for 
it already exists, but to exhibit it. This unity within 
the church must lead the way if there is to be unity 
within our world.”’ 

The formal act of constituting the new Council 
was a stately ceremony marked by pageantry, dig- 
nity, and symbolism. Down the long center aisle, 
preceded by the robed choir, the cross bearer and a 
divinity school bearing a huge Bible, marched the 
600 ‘‘voting’’ delegates of the 29 denominations. 
Clad in multi-colored ecclesiastical vestments and 
academic regalia, the delegations moved in alphabet- 
ical order. The American Baptist delegation came 
third. When all had reached the places assigned to 
them, the ceremonial act of constituting the Council 
proceeded. After a hymn, prayer, and the formal 
reading of the report of the Planning Committee, 
the chairman called on the delegations to rise. To 
his question whether their denominations approve 
the formation of the Council and agree to become 
members of it, they replied in unison, ‘‘We do.’’ 
Each delegation then sent its appointed representa- 
tive to the platform to sign the constituting docu- 
ments. Convention President Edward H. Pruden 
signed for the Baptists. Under the glare of klieg- 
lights batteries of cameras recorded this historic 
occasion. When all had signed, the chairman de- 
elared that the Council was officially constituted. 


A FEtiowsnir or CHURCHES 
Then he called on the delegations again to rise and 
to repeat in unison the following dedication, 


As a fellowship of Christian churches, in the com- 
munion of saints, in love and good will toward all, in 
gratitude for the labors and sacrifices of our fathers, 
in loving remembrance of those who have finished their 
course, acknowledging that without us their work is not 
made perfect, we invoke the blessing of God upon this 
National Council of the Churches of Christ in the 
United States of America, and we dedicate this Council 
to His glory and to the service of mankind, in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit, 


AMEN. 
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All joined with deep fervor in singing the Doxol- 
ogy. Then representatives of the eight merging 
agencies came forward with documents signifying 
legally their merger with the new Council. Dr. Hugh 
Chamberlain Burr (Baptist) President of the Asso- 
ciation of Church Council Secretaries offered the 
dedication prayer. Thus was formally and legally 
constituted the new Council of which the American 
Baptist Convention is a charter member. 

This historic and meaningful session was brought 
to a close in a worship service led by Mrs. Howard 
G. Colwell, last year’s President of the American 
Baptist Convention. In her devotional message she 
urged the need of a strong, vital Christian faith that 
alone can remove the mountains of prejudice and 
fear that encompass the Christian movement to- 
day. Through such faith God releases the latent 
abilities and resources within us to do the task 
committed. to us. 

The eight interdenominational agencies which are 
now merged in the new Council, and the years in 
which they began their services, are listed on page 
44. With all of these eight agencies American 
Baptists have been related from the beginning, 
through their Convention and their several home, 
foreign, and education boards. Thus relationship 
with the new Council is nothing new for American 
Baptists. It merely continues the cooperation that 
has been maintained for many years. 


A CuHrisTIan VIEWS THE WorLp Topay 
A heavy, strenuous, and indeed exhausting pro- 
gram was scheduled for this four-day convention. 
The formal addresses were of an unusually high 
order. Space limitations preclude even mentioning 
some of them, and of giving more than passing ref- 
erence to others. Two main head-liners, the British 
Ambassador, and the Secretary of State had to can- 
cel their appointments because of the crisis in Korea. 
A third speaker, Mr. John Foster Dulles, was pre- 
vented by the snow storm from coming to Cleveland. 
At 24 hours’ notice Dr. O. Frederick Nolde, Di- 
rector of the Church Commission on International 
Affairs substituted for the British Ambassador. 
Three times he had to bow in acknowledgment of 
prolonged applause. It was a tremendous tribute to 
his remarkable address on ‘‘A Christian View of 
the International Situation.’’ He expounded eight 
eonerete steps which the American people must 
take to avert the Third World War which events 
in Korea suddenly seemed to make more imminent. 
Guard against hysteria; crush the impulse to the 
monstrosity of a holy war or a preventive war; op- 
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pose unilateral action by the United States apart 
from the United Nations; keep open the door to 
negotiation; willing to accept any critical scrutiny 
of American policy; let not our national economy 
become dependent on military production ; acknowl- 
edge our own guilt in the crisis; and put aside the 
impatience that demands speedy solution of today’s 
issues. He vigorously rejected the use of the atomic 
bomb which ‘‘would play into the hands of those 
who would thereby pin upon America the tangible 
responsibility of starting the Third World War.’’ 
He warned that the result of such a war, even if 
won by the United States, ‘‘would spread com- 
munism far more widely and quickly than has 
been achieved through Russian infiltration, coercion, 
and revolution.’’ 


THE STRATEGY OF FREEDOM 

Unable personally to keep his appointment, Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson read his address from 
his office in Washington. Broadcast over the radio, 
it was heard clearly and attentively by an immense 
crowd. Dr. Edward H. Pruden presided at this 
session. In introducing Mr. Acheson in absentia he 
said of him, ‘‘Ocecupying one of the most difficult 
positions in the world at one of the most critical 
hours in history, Mr. Acheson is performing his 
duties with marked intelligence, great patience, and 
complete integrity.’? Again the applause, particu- 
larly since Mr. Acheson could not hear it, evidenced 
the hearty support of the churchmen present and 
their confidenec in his leadership. He set forth a 
six-point program, ‘‘The Strategy of Freedom,’’ 
listing the six points as (1) International order 
under the United Nations; (2) Regional groupings 
within that framework for peace and order; (3) 
Military strength at home and in the democracies 
abroad to check aggression ; (4) Economic assistance 
in building healthy democracies abroad ; (5) Readi- 
iess at all times to negotiate just settlements in dis- 
putes; (6) Adherence to the moral values which 
give meaning to our lives. ‘‘If we are to be worthy 
of the leadership which derives from our power as a 
nation,’’ said he in conclusion, ‘‘we must continue 
to be true to the values and principles on which our 
nation is founded.’’ 

In a press conference after the session several 
church leaders were asked by newspaper reporters 
to comment on Mr. Acheson’s speech. Typical was 
the reply of Dr. Hugh I. Evans, Moderator of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly who praised Mr. 
Acheson’s restraint in ‘‘not summoning us as a 
church group into a holy war.’’ 


MISSIONS 


Neither weather nor the crisis in Korea had pre- 
vented the presence of a distinguished church leader 
from Europe, Dr. W. A. Vissar ’t Hooft, General 
Secretary of the World Council of Churches. Be- 
fore a large audience he pictured vividly the 
struggle of the churches in Europe, and now in 
Asia, to meet the challenge of totalitarianism that 
demands complete and exclusive loyalty. His sub- 
ject was, ‘‘The Church in the World of Nations.’’ 
In open conflict with that totalitarianism the church 
must learn to fight again. This is not a new situation 
but an old situation, for the church has faced it be- 
fore. In this titanie conflict the church stands as 
chief guardian of the human values of truth, free- 
dom, justice, the dignity of man. Thus it rediscovers 
its essential unity. So the creation of the new Na- 
tional Council on this side of the Atlantic is heralded 
by Europe as a significant and exceedingly en- 
couraging historic step toward the realization of 
the essential oneness of the Church of Christ. 

At noon of the same day Dr. Vissar ’t Hooft was 
a guest of honor at a Baptist luncheon arranged 
by Mrs. Leslie E. Swain. Here he spoke in behalf 
of the struggling minority churches, which included 
the Baptists, in Italy, Spain, and elsewhere in 
Europe and Asia, and the helpful and much needed 
service rendered by the World Council of Churches. 
Baptist delegates to Cleveland thus had a rare op- 
portunity of meeting personally the man who is so 
brilliantly leading the ecumenical movement of our 
time. 


Gop AND THE NATIONS 

Many other speakers of national and international 
reputation participated in the long program, in- 
cluding the Japanese evangelist Toyohiko Kagawa, 
who spoke on ‘‘God and the Nations’’; Miss Sarah 
Chakko, President of Isabella Thoburn College in 
India, whose arresting theme was, ‘‘Is This Civiliza- 
tion Worth Saving?’’; Ambassador Francis B. 
Sayre of the United Nations Trusteeship Council 
who diseussed ‘‘The Christian Witness in the Na- 
tional Life,’’ and declared that ‘‘only those nations 
ean grow great that are highly sensitive to the ob- 
ligations of humanity’’; President Harold E. Stas- 
sen who warned that if America used the atomic 
bomb on China the price would be the enmity of the 
Chinese people and American loss of moral stand- 
ing throughout the world; Mrs. Mildred McAfee 
Horton, former President of Wellesley College who 
spoke on ‘‘The Witness of the Church in Public 
Affairs’’; Dr. Edwin T. Dahlberg, now of St. Louis, 
Mo., who discussed ‘‘The Nation’s Dependence on 
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the Local Church,’’ a theme not difficult for a 
Baptist to expound anywhere at any time’’; and 
many others. Most of these addressed afternoon ses- 
sions for the 4,000 ‘‘visiting’’ delegates while the 
‘*voting’’ delegates assembled in separate meetings 
of various divisions on home missions, foreign mis- 
sions, education, life and work, into which the Coun- 
cil is departmentalized. 

Forenoons and afternoons had also scheduled 
business sessions in which an immense amount of 
business had to be transacted, such as adoption of 
the Constitution, the By-laws, organization of divi- 
sions, departments, commissions, committees, elec- 
tion of officers, administrative staff, and much 
other corporate and legal business. Surprising fea- 
tures of these business sessions were the faithful 
attendance of the voting delegates and the amazing 
unanimity. Only in the discussion as to location of 
headquarters was there difference of opinion. The 
problem was solved by instructing the General 
Board to weigh carefully the advantages of estab- 
lishing headquarters in some city within 400 miles 
of the American center of population. 


DEDICATION AND CONSECRATION 


The final session was a service of dedication and 
consecration with an eloquent sermon by Dr. Eugene 


THE Foreign Missions CONFERENCE OF NorTH AMER- 
10a, which presented 99 foreign mission boards of 54 
denominations in palling and carrying through common 
programs of evangelism and service on foreign mission 
fields. Organized in 1893 

THe Home Missions Counc or NortH AMERICA, 
which represented 37 home mission boards of 22 de- 
nominations in plans and operations and various minis- 
tries to special groups and in particular situations in the 
United States. Organized in 1908 

THe INTERNATIONAL CouNncIL or Reticiovus Epv- 
CATION, which represented the Boards of Christian Edu- 
eation of 40 denominations and 33 state councils of 
churches in leadership education, Sunday school, week- 
day and vacation school programs for children, young 
people and adults, and educational evangelism. Organ- 
ized in 1872 

Tue ProrestaNt NationaL Counc or HicHer Epv- 
CATION, which represented the Protestant colleges in the 
United States and the voluntary student work of Boards 
of Christian Education in public supported and inde- 
pendent colleges and universities. Organized in 1911 
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Agencies of Cooperation Now Merged into the National Council 


The following eight heretofore independent interdenominational missionary and edu- 
cational agencies have been merged into the National Council. See reference on page 42. 











C. Blake of Pasadena, Cal., on ‘‘The Cost of Dis- 
eipleship.’’ As at the stately ceremony of consti- 
tuting the Council (see page 42), the members of 
the General Board, officers of the Council and of its 
various divisions and departments, and the ad- 
ministrative personnel, marched in solemn proces- 
sion to the special seats reserved for them. Colorful 
clerical vestments and academic regalia again min- 
gled with the street clothes of laymen and women. 
The Messiah Chorus of Cleveland, with 275 voices, 
led the processional, and as a program climax sang 
triumphantly the famous Hallelujah Chorus. In 
the formal act of induction the various personnel 
solemnly pledged, ‘‘I do,’’ when the chairman asked, 
‘‘Do you accept your election, and do you solemnly 
pledge to administer your office to the glory of 
God and the advancement of His Kingdom in con- 
stant fidelity to the constitution of this Council ?’’ 
Never before in the history of American Protestant 
Christianity had such a solemn and meaningful 
installation service been held in the United States. 

The closing message by the new President of the 
Council, Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill, as a prom- 
inent Baptist delegate commented to the Editor of 
MISSIONS at breakfast the next morning, sounded 
like a strong Baptist message at a session of the 

(Continued on next page) 

















THE Missionary EpucaTion MOVEMENT OF THE 
Unrrep States aND CanapbA, which represented the de- 
partments of missionary education of 29 denominations 
in training leaders, and in publishing books and other 
materials concerning the mission of the church in the 
United States, Canada, and in foreign lands. Organ- 
ized in 1902 

THe Nationat Counci. or CHurcH WomeEN, which 
represented 1720 state and local councils of church 
women and its 15,000 World Day of Prayer groups in 
helping foeus united Christian influence on problems of 
world peace, race relations, child welfare, community 
betterment, and overseas relief. Organized in 1941 

THE Unrrep StewarpDsHIP CounciL, which represented 
28 denominations in the United States and Canada in 
promoting the Christian stewardship of time, ability, 
and material possessions. Organized in 1920 

THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST 
mv America, which represented 27 denominations in pro- 
moting cooperative service in evangelism, social welfare, 
pastoral ministry, and in advancing Christian influence 
in all human relations. Organized in 1908 
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American Baptist Convention. It would have fitted 
admirably into the program of last summer’s Bap- 
tist World Congress in the same Cleveland Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium. ‘‘With repentant hearts we 
must stand in the shadow of the Cross,’’ said 
the Bishop, ‘‘and then with joy announce the great 
act of God: ‘He is risen. The Lord is risen indeed.’ 
We are of the company of those who received the 
promise, ‘Lo, I am with you alway to the end of the 
world.’ We are the spiritual successors of that group 
who were all filled with the Holy Ghost. In these 
realities are to be found our power and our purpose. 
In them is the only abiding source of our fellow- 
ship. . . . With all our differences, which should 
not be minimized or exaggerated, we share these 
ideals and aspirations as the Spirit of God moves us 
and unites us in a common purpose. Together we 
shall strive sincerely to build here the City of God.’’ 

The most impressive moment of the entire four- 
day convention came in the closing prayer by Bishop 
William J. Wells of the African Methodist Epis- 


copal Zion Church. With all heads bowed reverently, 
and in an atmosphere of profound, meditative 
silence, the Bishop prayed, 


Eternal God, most merciful Father, we beseech Thee 
to send down upon these thy servants thy heavenly 
blessing. So endue them with thy Holy Spirit that they 
may fulfill their sacred duties with all faithfulness, dili- 
gence, and courage. Grant that we in steadfast devotion 
may go forward with them in ministering in the name of 
Christ to a bewildered and needy world. Hasten the day 
when all people shall be blessed in thee, and led in the 
way everlasting. Through Jesus Christ, our Lord. AMEN. 


From Mountain Tor to VALLEY 


Those who were privileged to be in Cleveland 
for this historic occasion have had a memorable 
mountain top experience. Vividly they have learned 
what it means to be all of one accord and in one 
place. They have seen a vision. Now that they re- 
turn to the valleys they find that there is much 
work to be done to translate that vision into reality. 


THE LIBRARY 


Reviews of Current Books and Announcements by Publishers 


& A History or THE Baptists, 
by Robert G. Torbet, Professor 
of Church History at Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, Pa., is a most timely 
volume. No history of the Bap- 
tists has been published in nearly 
50 years. Much has happened in 
the welfare and progress of Bap- 
tists all over the world during the 
momentous first half of the pres- 
ent century. This church his- 
torian has covered the previous 
five centuries and the recent five 
decades in a well integrated, 
scholarly, thoroughly interesting, 
and factually presented narra- 
tive. He makes no grandiose claim 
that the Baptists can be traced 
historically or identified with any 
single one of the early segments 
of the Christian church, such as 
seetarian, isolationist, and exclu- 
sive Baptists are prone to make; 
but he does make clear that Bap- 
tists have their roots deeply em- 
bedded in the early history of 
Christianity, and that they con- 


MISSIONS 


stitute both a denomination with- 
in Protestantism and a movement 
free from ecclesiastical authority 
and loyal to the simplicity and 
freedom of the gospel. To them 
the New Testament has been al- 
ways the supreme rule of faith 
and practice. The book is in three 
parts with 17 chapters and three 





The Fifth Volume of the 
Har per “Best of” Series 


mr Dick 
Sheppard 


Edited and with an introduction by 
HALFORD E. LUCCOCK 


Here are letters, talks, sermons, articles 
from the pen and from the heart of the 
famous H. R. L. “Dick” Sheppard. 
This book takes the place of a number 
of compilations in England and brings 
to American readers the essence of a 
man they know by reputation and now 
can know directly. Dr. Luccock has 
written a biographical sketch and ap- 
preciation as a preface. $2.50 


at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Now York 16, . Y. 





valuable statistical appendices 
and chronological tables. Im- 
mense research and study, and 
laborious perusal of documents 
and archives has gone into the 
making of this volume. It becomes 
required reading from now on 
for ministers, divinity school stu- 
dents, and all who would wish to 
know the history, progress, and 
basic principles of Baptists. Fol- 
lowing two chapters on Baptists 
backgrounds and priniciples, the 
author devotes five chapters to 
the story of British and Euro- 
pean Baptists, and eight chapters 
to the story of American Baptists 
including their missionary work 
in the non-Christian world. Two 
concluding chapters discuss re- 
cent theological trends in the de- 
nomination, social emphases, theo- 
logical controversies, etc. and the 
contribution of Baptists to Prot- 
estantism. In any later revised 
edition these two chapters might 
well be expanded to include a 
discussion of Baptists and the 
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“The author, Frank W. Boreham 
has his own quaint and delightful 
way of putting things. The subjects 
are of a wide range, treated in a 
distinctive and beautiful style.” 


“Read one volume of Boreham 
and you will read the rest.” 


A BUNCH OF EVERLASTINGS 


A heart-warming book where every sen- 
tence vibrates and sparkles. The author 
analyzes the motivations that drove 
twenty-three of the world’s choice 
spirits onward and upward, makes you 
an intimate of Bunyan, Luther, Xavier 
and Scott $2.00 


A CASKET OF CAMEOS 


In the lives of these twenty-two men 
and women a verse of Scripture was a 
rousing, compelling factor, diverting 
the current of their very existence. 
Homiletical elements are skillfully 
combined with the biographical and 
historical ___ $2.00 


A HANDFUL OF STARS 


Any essay, read at random, proves a 
keen, kindly spirit, mellow and 
quaintly humorous, revealing some 
universal truth that hides itself in the 
commonplace. A chance remark, a 
lovely panorama, life’s daily incidents 

. on these the author muses $2.00 


MY PILGRIMAGE 


A fine autobiography written with 
great modesty and insight. It embraces 
memories that stretch back into Vic- 
torian England with its Spurgeon, 
Reader Harris and F. B, Meyer, trans- 
porting us across the Seven Seas to 











Australia $2.50 
1703 Chestnut St. . . Phila., Penna. 
72 E. Randolph St. . . Chicago, Ill. 
352 S. Spring St. . Los Angeles, Calif. 





THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
PUBLICATION SOCIETY 






ecumenical movement. The sub- 
title reads, ‘‘The story of a peo- 
ple who have sought to practice 
New Testament Christianity, de- 
fend religious liberty, and foster 
the democratic way of life.’’ In 
telling that story the author has 
succeeded admirably. Prof. Ken- 
neth S. Latourette has written an 
interpretative Foreword. (Jud- 
son Press; 538 pages, $6.) 


4 THe DILEMMA OF THE IDEALIST, 
by David Bryn-Jones sets forth 
the successful struggle of a mind 
and a spirit to resolve for itself 
the difficult and perplexing rela- 
tionship and conflict between the 
Christian ethic and the use of 
force. The book is thus the auto- 
biography of a soul. Happily, the 
struggle of this particular mind 
parallels and thus pictures one 
of the central idealistic struggles 
of the Church and of Christian 
people in our time. The author, 
as he states, was not able ‘‘to 
avoid a particuluar preoccupa- 
tion with the problems which war 
creates.’’ This was a fortunate 
liability. The problem of compro- 
mise, the validity of the pacifist 
position whether absolute or rela- 
tive, the relevancy of the Chris- 





tian ethic, the claims of expedi- 
ency—all of these questions must 
have their final testing against 
the huge and intricate canvas of 
modern war. It is here at the 
crucial point of testing that the 
author describes and seeks to 
solve the dilemma of the idealist. 
More is to be said on this sub- 
ject; but it will not be said better 
nor will the additional word ex- 
plore deeper the heart of the mat- 
ter. Dr. Bryn-Jones knows what 
he is writing about and writes 
from the inside of his subject. 
He has a sympathetic understand- 
ing of extreme positions, states 
them fairly, yet speaks his own 
conclusion in clear and forceful 
words. All who have shared his 
experience or who need to do so 
are henceforth deeply in his debt. 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$3.00.) 


% YoutH ProcraMs For SPECIAL 
Occasions, by Ruth Schroeder, 
who is the wife of the pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, presents 35 in- 
spiring and dramatic worship 
services for young people’s meet- 
ings. These helpful and adaptable 
(Continued on page 62) 











Make Your Pastor A Gift of Two Good Books 
“MANUAL OF CHURCH SERVICES” and “WHAT'S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD” 


Dr. Gordon Palmer, 
former president of The Eastern Theological Seminary 


Leaders from the great denominations say—“The chapter on ‘Public 
reading of the Scriptures’ and the ‘Marriage Laws of all the States as they 
affect ministers’ are more than worth the price of the MANUAL. Ministers 
should have this volume at hand for ready reference and suggestions.” 

“Gordon Palmer’s MANUAL is the finest and most helpful volume in its 
field—that’s the way I feel about it.”—-Daniel A. Poling. 


MANUAL OF CHURCH SERVICES 


De cdecatcuveseneda $2.25 


WHAT’S RIGHT WITH THE WORLD Price: ................ $1.50 
Order through your local bookstore or at all 


denominational bookstores or from Baptist Headquarters 
152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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The American Baptist Home Front 


The second of the two special offerings which were authorized 
by the American Baptist Convention at Boston last May to meet 
the needs of our home and foreign enterprises is scheduled for 
Sunday, February 25, 1951. This brief summary will inform you 
as to its purpose, how much is needed, and what will be either 
accomplished or neglected, dependent on your own participation 


HE ‘‘home front’’ of the mis- 

sion work of the Convention 
is to be the major emphasis of the 
second special offering to be re- 
ceived February 25, 1951. That 
Sunday will be: designated as 
America for Christ Sunday. The 
goal to be reached must be over 
$300,000. If it is not attained, 
many extremely important phases 
of the Baptist work will have to 
be curtailed, if not entirely elimi- 
nated. 

This ‘‘home work”’ of the Con- 
vention is not an after hours 
proposition to be completed only 
after the days work has been ac- 
complished. It is full time service 
of 733 home missionaries who are 
on eall 24 hours a day for the re- 
lief of need and the alleviation 
of the distress of thousands of 
immigrants, emigrants, evacuees, 
refugees and children of those 
who are not able to care for their 
own. If this offering were not 
taken, the Convention might have 
to erase one of the following proj- 
ects from its program. 

(1) helping to establish new 
churches when there are still 700 
communities over 2,500 popula- 
tion in which there is no church 
of any kind, 

(2) ministering to those who 
are living in communities which 
are too new to have any church, 

(3) working among and with 
children through national pro- 
grams, Christian centers, homes, 
churches, schools, juvenile protec- 
tion and in cooperation with the 
Board of Education and Publica- 
tion in Winning the Children for 
Christ, 
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(4) ministering to Negroes 
through Educational Centers that 
develop trained leaders; to vari- 
ous racial groups through inter- 
racial fellowships; and to peoples 
of 25 different language back- 
grounds through bilingual 
churches : 

(5) ministering to far away 
places where the established 
church cannot go but where the 
home missionary travels by ‘‘gos- 
pel boat’’ and on wheels, the area 
evangelistic missionary, the insti- 
tutional missionary, and the rural 
missionary - 

(6) earrying the gospel to the 
American Indians, to Alaska, and 
to Latin America; 

(7) ministering to all Baptists 
wherever tensions arise or emer- 
gencies demand the guidance of 
the church and the protection of 
God? 

The choice of which of these 
vital ministrys must be halted or 
whether they all may continue 
to thrive and advance the king- 
dom of God in America will fall 
upon all Baptists February 25, 
1951. 

Not only will the success of this 
offering serve to advance the 
work outlined above but it will 
also help to carry on a strong 
program of Christian teaching 
through the Board of Education 
and Publication. The services of 
this particular program are di- 
rectly aimed at helping the local 
ehurch in its ministry. 

The Division of Secondary and 
Higher Education of the Board 
cooperates in developing Baptist 





educational services in 63 affili- 
ated schools, colleges and semi- 
naries, especially strengthening 
the religious emphasis on their 
campuses. At a time when false 
ideologies are infiltrating every 
campus in the United States, the 
Convention can not afford to 
cease this work. This Division also 
conducts a broad program of the- 
ological education for strong 
church leadership. It administers 
the American Baptist Scholar- 
ship and Loan Fund which helps 
nearly 100 talented Baptist young 
people each year. It also works 
through Baptist pastors and stu- 
dent secretaries to reach more 
than 33,000 students in 224 state 
and independent colleges and uni- 
versities. 

The Division of Education in 
Home, Church and Community 
of the Board conducts a continu- 
ous program of leadership service 
in behalf of the local church de- 
signed to strengthen and inspire 
and train their program of Chris- 
tian teaching. This work reaches 
directly into every church 
through its children, youth and 
adult work; through summer 
camps, conferences, laboratory 
schools; and through the three 
great programs. ... Winning the 
Children for Christ, New Friends 
for Christ, and the evangelistic 
program of the Baptist Youth 
Fellowship and Church School 
Enlargement program. 

Each church should have as 
its goal an offering on February 
25th which would be equal to 5% 
of what the church gives yearly 
toward the Unified Budget. Some 
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churches will want to do more. It 
will be entirely up to the church 
and its members as to what part 
they will have in sharing this 
important responsibility. 

An informative list of ques- 
tions and answers concerning the 
offering of February 25th, and its 
significance, is available at the 
headquarters of the Convention; 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 


Baptist News Service 

A Baptist News Service has 
been established by the Publicity 
Department of the American 
Baptist Convention to service 
newspapers, magazines and news 
agencies. It is hoped thereby to 
obtain a maximum amount of fa- 
vorable Baptist publicity. It is 
now a recognized fact that attend- 
ance in Baptist churches in- 
creases where the activities of the 
church, its denomination, and its 
officials are fully brought to the 
attention of the general public. 
Increased attendance means in- 
creased giving and increased op- 
portunity for service. It is vital 
to our ministry, therefore, that 
the name of American Baptists 
be kept before the public at all 
times so that they will realize 
the work that Baptists are doing 
and want to share in it. All news 
items should be submitted di- 
rectly to the Publicity Depart- 
ment of the American Baptist 
Convention at Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., without delay re- 
gardless of apparent value. 
Proper coverage can be given only 
if complete information about 
what is happening across the 
country is at all time available. 
The term Baptist News Service 
will be applied only to press re- 
leases and pertinent correspond- 
ence. It has been adopted purely 
for the convenience of the news- 
paper editors and for use within 
the profession. 
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The Buffalo Convention 
An advance Convention com- 
mittee has already reported great 
progress in plans for the Cenven- 
tion at Buffalo, N. Y. June 11- 
15, 1951. 

The accompanying photo shows 
Rev. J. C. Hazen, former Corre- 
sponding Secretary of the Con- 





Planning the Buffalo Convention 


vention, Rev. C. E. Lawson, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the Buffalo 
Baptist Association, Mr. Harold 
Greene, Business Manager of the 
Council on Missionary Coopera- 
tion, Dr. Rueben E. Nelson, new 
General Secretary of the Ameri- 
ean Baptist Convention, and 
seated beside him Rev. Robert 
Zearfoss, pastor of the Delaware 
Avenue Baptist Church, Buffalo, 
and Chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee. 

Hotel reservations should be 
made early in order to assure 
accommodations. The June dates 
were selected so as to enable dele- 
gates to take advantage of the 
vacation season to visit Niagra 
Falls and the surrounding vaca- 
tion land. 

Remember the dates, June 11- 
June 15, 1951. Remember the 
place, Buffalo, New York. Remem- 
ber to ‘‘Be in Buffalo.’’ 


New Missionaries 

@ THE, ForeIGN Mission Boarp 
announces the appointment, as 
new missionaries, of Rev. and 











Mrs. Russell E. Brown. They will 
probably be sent to Burma. Mr. 
Brown was born in Dorchester, 
Mass., educated at Colby College 
and at Andover Newton Theo- 
logical School. Since graduation 
he has served the Home Mission 
Society in missionary work in 
Wyoming, and as assistant pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, St. 
Paul, Minn. Mrs. Brown was 
born in Milford, Mich., and was 
educated at Michigan State Col- 
lege and at the Baptist Institute 
in Philadelphia, Pa. 

@ Tse Foreign Mission Boarp 
also announces the appointment, 
as new missionaries, of Rev. and 
Mrs. Edward V. Wright who will 
serve in Belgian Congo. Mr. 
Wright is a native of Fallstown, 
North Carolina. He has lived in 
five states; Florida, Tennessee, 
California, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. He served in the Army for 
two years, was educated at Cas- 
eade College, University of 
Southern California, Oregon 
State College, and the California 
Baptist Seminary. He has served 
in two pastorates, at Gardena, 
Cal., and at Raymond, Wash. 
Mrs. Wright is a native of Maple- 
ton, Oregon, and was also edu- 
cated at Cascade College. 


Christmas in Tacoma 
Came in October 

Christmas at the First Baptist 
Church, Tacoma, Wash., this year 
came on October 25th in order 
that Rev. and Mrs. Eugene Bjork, 
missionaries of the church who 
serve in Bacolod City, the Philip- 
pine Islands, might celebrate it at 
the usual time in December. A 
grand Christmas dinner was 
served with plenty of baked ham, 
cranberry sauce, plum pudding, 
and other Christmas dinner ac- 
ecoutrements, and the program 
consisted of carols, a Christmas 
play, and the moving picture film, 
‘“My Name is Han,’’ which pre- 
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sented a strong missionary mes- 
sage. Under the big Christmas 
tree had been placed an immense 
pile of gifts which had been 
brought by members of the 
ehurch. The gifts consisted of 
clothing, material for clothing, 
soap, towels, costume jewelry, 
shoes, toys, and numerous non- 


perishable articles, for the mis- 
sionaries to distribute on their 
field. The young people of the 
church later packed these gifts 
into ten large cartons weighing 
22 pounds each. Thus when De- 
eember 25th came to the First 
Baptist Church in Tacoma there 
was happiness in the hearts of its 


members knowing that in the 
Philippine Islands people were 
receiving gifts which were as- 
sembled two months before. Thus 
another avenue of service was 
opened and another reason for 
Christmas joy was furnished by 
celebrating Christmas in October. 
—Garnett K. Young 


BELOW: Packing Gifts for the Bjorks 
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ABOVE: Under the Tacoma Christmas Tree 


THE MISSIONARY CHRONICAL 


From the Cradle to the Grave in Missionary Service 


ARRIVALS 
Miss Elsie Kittlitz September 
23 from South China 
Miss Ruth Mather September 
23 from West China. 
Miss Louise M. Campbell Sep- 
tember 23 from South China. 


Mrs. E. H. Giedt September 23 
from South China. 

Rev. B. L. Hinchman October 
1 from Japan. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. Verner John- 
son and daughter October 18 from 
Bengal-Orissa. 


THED : 


Rev. C. G. Vichert October 13 
from West China. 

Miss Allison Osborn November 
2 from South China. 

Miss Millicent Engel Novem- 
ber 1 from South China. 


DEPARTURES 
Dr. William Axling to Japan 
November 6. 





WABFMS 


Meet Our Moslem Neighbors" 


To the millions of Moslems in the Near East, add 








80 Million in India 








152 Madison Avenue 





who are not easily reached for Christ 


Your GIFTS, your PRAYERS help keep MISSIONARIES 
and CHRISTIAN NATIONALS at work in South India 


where their witness can be felt. 





* Copies of this leaflet available upon request. 


Miss Irene A. Jones 


WOMAN'S AMERICAN BAPTIST FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Strictly Limited to the Wives of Preachers 


The story of an unusual conference of wives of ministers 


in China, the first of its kind in Chinese Baptist history 


IBLE women and volunteer 

workers can come to retreats 
and conventions, but not so the 
preacher’s wives. At those times 
preachers’ wives have to stay at 
the church with their children 
while their husbands attend the 
meetings. Many have never even 
attended a district meeting. Some 
have never been to Swatow. It 
was thus decided that because this 
was the first meeting of its kind 
in the history of our mission, we 
would extend the invitation to 
pastors’ wives only, with expenses 
paid except for the initial $5.00 
Hong Kong currency, which was 
to be met by the individual dele- 
gate. The institute was to be held 
in Kakchieh where there is room 
at the Woman’s School and where 
missionaries and other staff could 
help serve. It proved a wise move 
and the women responded with 
joy and eagerness. 

A large dormitory room was 
prepared for the women who 
eame without children. Mothers 
were allowed to bring nursing 
babies under a year old. Two 
rooms in the lower building were 
made ready for them. There was 
also another room for babies if 
they slept in the daytime. Blue 
cloth sash curtains were on the 
windows, and pretty pictures on 
the walls. A big blue cloth screen 
was stretched across the front of 
the room. On it was pasted a 


large red paper cross, and en- 
circling the cross were cut-out 
Chinese characters expressing the 
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Note — Unfortunately no 
photographs accompanied 
this interesting report of the 
meeting of wives of Chinese 
Baptist ministers. It is ap- 
parent, however, that it had 
many social features compa- 
rable to those at meetings of 
the Baptist Ministers’ Wwes 
Club in Detroit, Mich., of 
which three pictures appear 
on these pages.—ED. 











By KATHERINE B. LUBEK 


theme, ‘‘My Soul Doth Magnify 
the Lord.’’ All these things, and 
a vase of fresh roses on a covered 
table, a blackboard and an organ 
made a fine atmosphere for the 
meetings. 

Throughout the afternoon the 
women kept coming from all di- 





WOMEN: OVER: THE: SEAS 


In the Mission Fields of the Woman’s American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


rections. What greetings and in- 
troductions! How the hall and the 
room buzzed! What did I hear? 
‘‘Oh, you are Mrs. So and So. I 
have heard my huband speak of 
your husband. To think that in 
these times such a gathering is 
possible!’’ ‘‘The Lord be 
praised!’’ ‘‘How free I feel. I 
have never been away from my 
children before.’’ ‘‘I have never 
erossed this Bay before, and to- 
day it was so rough. I feel miser- 
able, and have such a headache,’’ 
(She looked it too, with her 
head all tied up.) ‘‘For once we 
preachers’ wives have a chance 
to get together for fellowship, to 
hear and see new things.’’ Just 
like women the world over. 

The wives of 37 pastors came. 
These women were the mothers 
of 164 children. Ten of them 
brought their babies. One baby 
became ill with measles on the 
second day. There were nine other 
women who attended but they 
paid their own expenses. 


The Minister's Wives Club of nak, '“Pendasie” gives a tea for the 
Negro Ministers’ Wives 
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Three members of The Ministers’ 
Wives Hobby Group 


On the first evening, Chairman 
Alice Chen, of the Women’s Com- 
mittee, gave the opening de- 
votional message assisted by the 
girls attending the Woman’s 
School. Every morning before 
breakfast the women gathered in 
little groups to read the selected 
Scripture portions on the Life of 
a Christian. Then they prayed. 
After breakfast they joined the 
students of the Theological Semi- 
nary and the Woman’s School in 
their half-hour chapel service. 
The Institute meetings began 
each morning at 8:45. The first 
period for four days was like a 
preaching service, led by Grace 
Cheng. Her general theme was 
‘‘The Model Preacher’s Wife.’’ 
There was one period by Edna 
Smith on Religious Education 
for Children; one period on 
Youth Work by Louise Giffin; 
Tang Sok Hiong, the general 
secretary of the women’s work, 
gave one period to Stewardship 
and one to The Women’s Organi- 
zation. Each afternoon they had 
a half hour of singing led by 
Margaret Lee, and after that I 
had a daily session on Home and 
Family Life, including relation- 
ships, child care, training, feed- 
ing, home worship, nutrition, and 
hygiene and sanitation. On two 
afternoons there was a display of 
children’s clothes and cloth-made 
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toys that had been filled with 
rice hulls. The women were very 
keen for patterns for all these. I 
think they cut out about 100 
patterns. 

Several missionaries invited the 
women for tea after the afternoon 
meetings. Either then or before 
supper those who wished could 
have personal conferences with 
anyone they wished. About 30 
eame to consult me about one 
thing or another. One afternoon 
we all had a picnic out on Miss 
Abbie Sanderson’s lawn with 
vespers, games, songs and supper 
together. Two evenings they were 
shown film strips and slides. One 
evening they were entertained by 
the host students. Sunday was 
Parents’ Day and so they went 
to church. That evening the com- 
bined young peoples groups put 
on a special program to which the 
women were invited. On the last 
evening Dr. E. H. Geidt served 
communion. 

These women had many beauti- 
ful experiences. They felt the 
cordiality of all, and the interest 
shown in them, and realized the 
opportunity that was theirs to at- 
tend such an institute. Every one 
of them was moved with thanks- 
giving to God. They had come 
from all districts. Some were very 
poorly dressed. I imagine others 
could not come because they did 
not have proper clothes to wear at 
a port city. Many looked under- 
nourished and anemic. Dr. Velva 
Brown was very kind in giving 
physical check-ups. All got free 
medicine and the chance to get 
innoculated against typhoid and 
cholera. Each received a pencil, a 
ecard, and books. Bibles were dis- 
tributed. Women with babies 
received diapers, and those ex- 
pecting babies in the near future 
were given a few things from 
the White Cross. Some Swatow 
church women gave each a length 


of blue cloth for a dress. Even the 
children who were left at home 
were remembered with a bag of 
candy that mother could take to 
them. 

All in all, the enthusiasm and 
genuine interest shown by these 
wives of Chinese Baptist pastors 
in their faithful attendance and 
spirit, their eagerness to go back 
to try to live more like model 
preachers’ wives, and their won- 
derful response to almost every- 
thing that was suggested to them, 
makes me feel that this was one of 
the most worthwhile projects we 
have ever had. It should have far 
reaching results for Christ’s 
Kingdom in this part of the mis- 
sion field. Will you not pray for 
‘‘The Mistresses of the Manse’’ 
(as Miss Sanderson called them), 
that each one of them may be able 
to carry out her intentions after 
going home? 


Woman’s Convention 
in South India 


The 30th Telugu Baptist Wom- 
an’s Convention was held at Cum- 
bum, South India, August 24-28, 
1950, under the chairmanship of 
Miss K. Chandravati of the Wom- 
an’s Christian College in Madras. 
The convention theme was, ‘‘Go 
Forward.’’ About 250 delegates 
and visitors from 91 different 
societies were present. Rev. and 
Mrs. John C. Martin of Cumbum 
welcomed the delegates. Mr. Mar- 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Building in Bezwada 
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The Little Hull House of the West 


A revealing glimpse into the services rendered by the Lincoln 
Christian center, in Sacramento, Cal., in meeting the needs of 
its community, which explains its abiding Christian influence 
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All-Star Team—Lincoln Christian Center Basketball League 


HE House was not large in 

the beginning but Love 
dwelt there and discovered hun- 
dreds of boys and girls playing 
in the streets and waiting anx- 
iously for the doors of the little 
House to open. Love opened the 
doors, the children trooped in and 
the House began to grow! 

Story periods and club activi- 
ties were such happy experiences 
that the House grew and grew. 
Love saw further needs which re- 
sulted in the staff of two mission- 
aries being increased to seven full 
time workers. The ever expanding 
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By A. MAY HILL 


program brought over 86,000 peo- 
ple through the doors during the 
past year and the walls of the 
House seemed to bulge outward- 
ly. Love recognizes the present 
need for a larger building which 
will provide facilities for many 
more. 

Many children and youth are 
found in such activities as the 
Rose Buds, Blue Birds, or the 
Saturday Club where God’s love 
is found in stories, songs, games, 
and crafts. The Sumacs Club for 


teen-age girls has its chat periods 
of vital interest and its fun time 
and projects. The Camp Fire 
Girls have a full program as do 
the Teen’s Dramatic Club and 
the All-American Club for boys 
of different nationality back- 
grounds. There are Baptist Youth 
Fellowship groups whose main 
emphasis is on the Christian way 
of life. Large numbers of athletic 
groups offer lessons in clean 
sportsmanship and strengthening 
of health as well as rich experi- 
ences in Christian fellowship. 
Look into the smiling faces of the 
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All-Star Team of the Lincoln 
Christian Center Girls’ Basket 
Ball League and sense the unity 
of spirit of these girls (Japanese, 
Chinese, Portugese - Spanish, 
Negro, Swedish, English, etc.) 
They are all Christian girls and 
most of them are Baptists. These 
are but a few of the many activi- 
ties of the Center. (See photo- 
graph on opposite page) 

The chief aim in all activities 
is to discover and follow the 
Christian way of life. A class of 
junior high girls and boys made 
a large chart, ‘‘Our Christian 
Code of Living’’ which they de- 
veloped from stories, study and 
discussions. Small plaques of the 
code were made to hang on their 
walls at home. 

Family Night at the Center 
provides a splendid evening for 
parents and children. One of the 
richest activities in love and fel- 
lowship is the Mother-Daughter 
Club which meets every Tuesday 
evening. Most of the daughters 
who expressed a desire to come 
with mothers are young married 
women. The 35 members repre- 
sent a variety of national back- 
grounds. Joy, love, and fellow- 
ship are found in dressmaking, 
knitting, crocheting, ceramics, 
Singing, devotional thoughts, 
prayer, and refreshments. 

Often members will bring a 
“‘surprise’’ of cake and hold a 
party over coffee cups. One day 
Mrs. E- remarked, ‘‘Miss Hill, 
I surely love all the dear women 
in our Club and I want to do 
something special. I will serve 
next Tuesday.’’ This proved to 
be the finest surprise of the year 
because in the evening Mrs. E- 
served a fried chicken dinner to 
the 21 members present. Mrs. E-, 
like the widow and her mite, 
could not afford to do this but 
out of the fullness of her heart 
she gave all she had. 
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The Mother-Daughter Guest 
Night was a lovely affair. Hus- 
bands and friends came as guests. 
The Teen’s Dramatic Club and 
special musical numbers by the 
Club members provided enter- 
tainment. Following the planned 
program, everyone drifted inte 
activities of their choice—ce- 
ramics, sewing, knitting, crochet- 
ing, or chatting. Men gathered 
around checker boards. A large 
group gathered around the piano 
and sang hymns of their choice 
for a period of an hour. Musical 
talent was discovered in voice and 
in piano playing. The women 
served refreshments. 

The Mother’s Club entertained 
by a Fashion Parade on Guest 
Night. Spanish solos accompanied 
by a Hawaiian Guitar, a hymn 
sing, readings, tributes, worship 
and fellowship periods were 
sponsored by the members. This 
worthwhile group has developed 
in just three years. The next aim 
is to develop a Women’s Circle 
with devotional programs and 
mission study. 

Sunday is a wonderful day at 
the Center for Love has been the 
means of bringing together Japa- 
nese, Mexican-Spanish, and Chi- 
nese. The staggered religious 
program begins at 9 a.m. with the 
Japanese Sunday school followed 
by worship at 10 am. At 10 
o’clock the Spanish-speaking folk 
meet in another section of the 
building for Sunday school and 
at 11 am. hold their morning 
worship. Still in another section 
at 11 a.m. the Nisei are meeting 
for their worship service. At 
11:15, with only a slight inter- 
mission after the Japanese have 
finished their worship, some sixty 
Chinese come in for their morn- 
ing Sunday school. With praise 
hymns heard in several rooms at 
the same time, the Spirit of 
Christ is truly felt. These groups 


are all growing. Nineteen chil- 
dren from one family constitutes 
a good share of the attendance. 

There are more than 800 people 
living in a radius of three blocks 
of the Center, and 24 nationality 
background groups are repre- 
sented as well as differing races 
and religions. This interracial 
religious and community program 
is proving that all people can 
live and work harmoniously to- 
gether in a Christian fellowship 
when they put into practice the 
teaching of Jesus Christ. 

The Lincoln Christian Center 
is often referred to on the Pacific 
Coast as the ‘‘ Little Hull House’’ 
of the West. One of its major 
achievements during the past five 
years has been the decrease in 
juvenile delinquency. In 1946 
when juvenile delinquency de- 
creased one-fifth throughout the 
country and one-fifth in Cali- 
fornia and in Sacramento as a 
city, in the heart of the West 
End of Sacramento where delin- 
quency had been two and three 
times as high as other parts of 
the city in previous years there 
was a decrease of one-third, sur- 
passing the decrease of the city. 

One morning as Miss Mary 
Crone was standing in line at one 
of the stores, someone pulled on 
her sleeve. Looking around she 
saw Steven—a little lad who had 
given his heart to Jesus while 
at camp during the summer. 
After his camp experience Steven 
had called at the Center re- 
questing a Bible. Some time had 
passed since Steven had moved 
away and of course Miss Crone 
was happy to see him. During the 
period of conversation Steven 
told the missionary his delight in 
owning the Bible and that he 
read it every day. We have no 
fear of delinquency in neighbor- 
hoods touched by the influence of 
juveniles such as Steven. 
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W orld Christian Fellowship United 
in Prayer 


World Day of Prayer 
Friday, February 9, 1951 


A Leader’s Packet of materials 
for World Day of Prayer pro- 
gram may be obtained for 35 
cents from the United Council of 
Church Women, 156 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York 10, N. Y. This 
Leader’s Packet contains one of 
each of the following items: 
Poster (12x18), including pic- 
ture above, Worship Service, Cail 
to Prayer, Speaker’s Sheet, 
Children’s Service, Guide for 
World Day of Prayer Committee, 
Fifty World Day of Prayer Em- 
blem Seals, World Day of Prayer 
Skit, Report Blank and Offering 
Envelope. 


To Do God’s Work 

To do God’s Work 

We must have God’s Power. 
To have God’s Power 

We must know God’s Will; 
To know God’s Will, 

We must study God’s Word. 

—Morr 


Something New! 


Because of a change in pro- 
cedure, Annual Reports are being 
brought to the foreground at this 
time in order that our leaders 
will be well informed. 

The 1950-1951 Annual Report 
Blanks for the Local Churches will 
come to you in a different manner. 
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The Annual Reports of Mission- 
ary Education, of Missionary 
Reading Program, of the Guild of 
the Baptist Youth Fellowship, 
and of Missionary Education for 
Children will be incorporated in a 
printed booklet with the other 
Annual Reports of the Local 
Society, and delivered to your 
Association President. A copy 
will be available for each church; 
the price will be 25 cents. 

These booklets contain two 
eopies of each report: one to be 
sent to the Association Secretary 
for her records will be perforated ; 











Bible Book of the Month 


GE ssi diccudianniahad . GENEsIS 
FEBRUARY .. TITUS AND PHILEMON 
FEBRUARY 

TiTus AND PHILEMON 
arom . MatTtHEW 


the other will be retained as a 
permanent record of the church’s 
achievement for the year. 

In March instructions will be 
sent to Local Church Secretaries 
by the Association Secretaries. 
Annual Reports for Associations 
and States will remain unchanged. 
State report blanks will be sent 
to the State Secretaries of Mis- 
sionary Education, Missionary 
Reading Program, World Service, 


Children, for her own use, and 
the association report blanks to 
distribute as previously to secre- 
taries. The Association Secretary 
will have no distribution to make 
to the local church secretary since 
the blanks for missionary edu- 
cation will be in the new book- 
let, but the local church blank 
will be returned to her for her 
to make her tabulation as former- 
ly. She in turn will send her 
report to the State Secretary who 
will report to the National office 
not later than May first. 


All Men are Brothers 


The theme for Brotherhood 
Month, February 1951, is ‘‘ All 
Men Are Brothers.’’ A Packet of 
Literature for Race Relations 
Sunday, February 11, 1951, may 
be obtained for 15 cents from the 
Department of Race Relations, 
297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. In addition to a Worship 
Service the packet contains Pro- 
grams for Children, Youth and 
Women, and Information for 


Speakers on the Indians, Japa- 
nese, Spanish, and Negroes. 
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The Complete Story 

In September 1950 MISSIONS 
published a report, ‘‘ Originality 
Gives Emphasis’’ Mrs. Gerald E. 
Sherman of Binghamton, N. Y., 
of a successful birthday party in 
her church. The department 
greatly appreciated the oppor- 


tunity to share these ideas with 
other church leaders. It regrets 
that it failed to give the complete 
story. This party was held in the 
First Baptist Church of Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., Pastor Edward E. 
Franklin. Is the church planning 
another original party? If so, may 
we hear about it? 





Library of Missionary 
Reading Books 

The new Library of Missionary 
Education Books is available and 
may be ordered from the Baptist 
Literature Bureau at 152 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
Price is 25 cents a copy—not 35 
cents. Amazing in these days! 











THE BAPTIST YOUTH FELLOWSHIP 














Dear Friends of the Fellowship: 

Last summer 69 young people 
served for six weeks in nationally 
sponsored Summer Service proj- 
ects. A Student-in-Industry proj- 
ect was conducted in Detroit, 
Mich. which was an interracial 
and international group. A Stu- 
dent-in-Journalism project was 
held at the Publication Society 
in Philadelphia. What those proj- 
ects have meant to those taking 
part in them and to those they 
served, may be understood best 
by a few quotations from the let- 
ters and reports of the Projectors 
themselves. 

Stewart, Nevada: Our first 
week was spent in a great variety 
of tasks here around the mission. 
We sanded benches in the chapel, 
painted blackboards, cultivated 
the garden and flower beds, 
mowed the lawn, found a few 
muscles, and got a little sun tan. 
The second week began the first 
of our Vacation Schools. Two of 
our group, along with Miss 
Buffum, are at an Indian reser- 
vation 150 miles east of Stewart. 
A letter from them stated that 
they were having a great experi- 
ence in their school. Three other 
projectors journey thirty miles 
each day to a small Baptist 
church in Reno for work with the 
Indian children there. Three 





others are staying in Stewart to 
hold a school for children there. 
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Thus we are reaching nearly 100 
of the Indian children. 

Weirton, West Virginia: This 
is a typical day with us (if any 
of our days can be called typical). 
After we complete our breakfast 
and devotions—which are led by 
a different member each morning 
—we divide up and do the dishes 
and cleaning. At nine o’clock 
everyone drops whatever they’re 
doing (cash!) and hustles to the 
Christian Center next door to 
take their part in the Vacation 
Club program. After we eat 
lunch, everybody gets into their 
old dungarees and we begin our 
work project, consisting of paint- 
ing the entire inside of the 
Christian Center Home. We made 
interesting trips, one of them to 
attend the opening of the Baptist 
World Alliance in Cleveland. 
When the dinner dishes are com- 
pleted we hop into some clean 
clothes and prepare for our 
speaker from the steel mills, the 
social agency, or the public health 
administration. We always end 
our evenings with some Christian 
thoughts. 

Hulett, Wyoming: Hulett is 
the headquarters for the Home 
Mission work in the Devil’s 
Tower Larger Parish which is 
about 40 square miles smaller 
than Rhode Island. We conducted 
seven schools. These schools were 
smal] as the ranches were large 








(one thousand to ten thousand 
acres) and it is difficult to find 
central points where many chil- 
dren can attend. Many must ride 
horseback some distance. We have 
led the Bible study in several 
places and for work projects we 
have done considerable redecorat- 
ing with a scythe, and spent sev- 
eral days cleaning in the church. 
Bible schools are a big event here 
and the kids look forward all year 
to attending. We have a great re- 
sponsibility and a great privilege 
to be able to share our Lord with 
them. 

Harlem, New York: The ‘‘Big 
City’’ is sure the place to see and 
do things. The activities which we 
have most enjoyed have been 
those in which we were able to 
gain insight into life. Some very 
elear pictures of labor unions 
were obtained on a trip to the 
International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. We have had 
some marvelous experiences in in- 
ter-racial activities with Dr.. and 
Mrs. Horatio Hill of the Harlem 
Baptist Educational Center, and 
with Rev. Jim Robinson at Morn- 
ingside Community Center. We 
have seen New York’s lower East 
Side with its slums and filth. But 
along with these slums, we have 
been deeply impressed with what 
is being done through housing 
projects. We are hoping that all 
of this will lead to our doing 
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something in these areas at home. 
Also, we are becoming concerned, 
we hope, with what the church 
ean do in all of these vital areas 
of human existence. Our work has 
taken us into Harlem and Brook- 
lyn where we have helped in 
Vacation Bible Schools. Several 
of our group have had the experi- 
ence of working among other na- 
tionalities, particularly the Span- 
ish, Puerto Rican and Norwegian 
population. Also, as in other 
years, some of us are working in 
the Negro churches in Harlem. 
Germany: The experience here 
in Hanover proved to be a tre- 
mendous one. It is hard to 
imagine a better way of getting to 
the heart of essential German 
problems today in so short a while 
other than through the experi- 
ence we had there. We got to 
know individuals. Thus we were 
able to grasp something of the 
essential tragedy and despair 
present in Germany today. 
Through our work we strength- 
ened the hand of the Baptist Fel- 
lowship in its dealings with an 
unfriendly Town Council in ex- 
tending its work and developing 
its property. Our work with the 
Soys at the Youth Home was good 
in that we met them one by one 
and expressed individual concern 
for each of them. Some were 
strengthened in their faith, many 
gained a better opinion of Amer- 
ica, most all enjoyed the fellow- 
ship we were able to have with 
them. Several score of children 
whom we welcomed in our midst, 
sometimes to the consternation of 
the powers that be, took to many 
homes tales of ‘‘those Ameri- 
cans’’ who had come to Hanover. 
The experience in Berlin 
proved to be a fitting climax. We 
had fellowship with an interna- 
tional group of Baptist students 
—6 Swedes, 1 Dane, 4 English- 
men and some 30 Germans, a few 
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Two Japanese students in the U. S. 


were entertained by Norwich, 
Conn. young people 


of whom come from the Eastern 
Zone. The atmosphere was quite 
different from that we knew in 
Hanover. The first 10 days we 
lived together in a municipal 
youth center, which has given 
us an opportunity to build a 
rich and wholesome fellowship. 
We had an opportunity to talk 
through with other students some 
of the problems we became ac- 
quainted with in Hanover.’’ 

New opportunities will be off- 
ered to qualified young people 
during the summer of 1951. Write 
to the Youth Service Committee, 
152 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. for details and infor- 
mation. All young people might 
look about their own communities 
for needs like these 

Sincerely yours, 


Losi Hoppe 


“It is Good English, So...” 


The following story by Charles 
F. Banning and published in the 
Record of the American Bible 
Society may give some ideas to 
other young people. We are eager 
for some of our Baptist young 
people to be J-3’s (workers in 
Japan for a three year term). 
The young people at Norwich, 
Connecticut decided to become 
missionaries to Japan right here 
at home. 

**Last year General MacArthur 
selected 50 Japanese teachers to 
come to the United States for a 
year of study in American Uni- 


versities. Two of these young 
men were sent to Connecticut 
State University. The young peo- 
ple of Central Baptist Church in 
Norwich, Connecticut invited 
them to spend a week-end in their 
church. The Japanese young men 
had been raised in Buddhism but 
have forsaken it. But they have 
not accepted Christianity. During 
their week-end in Norwich they 
stayed in a Christian home for 
the first time in their lives. They 
observed family worship, attended 
a baptismal service, sat in a 
Christian young people’s meet- 
ing, all for the first time. One of 
the young men, Mr. Omuru, was 
quite familiar with the Bible. 
When the pastor quoted a verse 
Mr. Omuru could tell from memo- 
ry where the verse could be 
found. Upon questioning it was 
discovered that he is a teacher 
of English in a government uni- 
versity. The one English book 
they can all secure freely in 
Japan is the Bible. ‘It is good 
English, so why not use the Bible 
as a textbook?’ asked this young 
Japanese. Here is a question we 
might ask many English teachers 
in America. 

‘‘Mr. Kondo is a teacher of 
psychology. He is a native of 
Hiroshima and was in the city 
at the time the atomic bomb was 
dropped. He told the young peo- 
ple a very dramatic story of his 
experience at that time. Next 
year the young people plan to 
bring in students from other 
countries for week-ends. There is 
no surer way to create and nur- 
ture mutual understanding to- 
ward the day of enduring peace 
than international student fellow- 
ship around the Bible.’’ 


Fun and Fellowship in Japan 


I thought of you and your 
Guild girls during our girls camp 
session. A very serious camp-fire 
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Fun-makers at Shokei Girls School, Sendai, Japan 


had been experienced at which 
they reconsecrated their lives to 
Christ and His Kingdom. Their 
theme has been ‘‘Thy Kingdom 
Come.’’ 

Then the girls relaxed and 
really played. We were still in a 
large circle around the fire when 
out of the darkness came this 
procession of girls singing—half 
dancing—moving through the 
shadows and circling round in 
front of us. Soft clapping took 
up the rhythm of the song and 
then shouts of laughter broke out 
when they were near enough to 
see ‘‘who was who’’ in the wierd 


and motley group of ‘‘fun- 
makers.’’ The white collar gen- 
tleman (girl) with suit-case is 
the leader of the recreation pro- 
gram. 

This is the first time I have 
seen them play in this fashion 
since the war. It is a good sign— 
they are beginning to carry on 
as in pre-war days—and the 
seriousness is beginning to be 
balanced with some play. Singing 
is always a large part of their 
camp life and this year their pro- 
gram was full of joyous singing. 

They gave time in their pro- 
gram for several discussion 


groups (at least for the older 
girls) and I was glad to listen in. 
I was saddened with the concern 
that the girls have over the oppo- 
sition they feel on the part of 
girls who oppose Christianity. 
It is the same old story. Those 
who would be Christians are al- 
ways faced with real persecution. 
And so it seems when the girls 
become Christians they are 
stronger and more loyal that if 
it were easy for them. 

The Camp carried on with a 
very small budget but the days 
were full of lessons and activities 
and they went home sorry to part 
after making many fine friends 
both among the teachers . and 
girls. 

Two girls brought friends to 
me to tell me that they had led 
these girls to Christ. Proof in- 
deed of their earnest spirit! 

The closing Candle service was 
a simple but impressive meeting 
led by Miss Calder of Osaka who 
had taught a course on ‘‘ Build- 
ing a Worship Service.’’ Camps 
like these are so worth while and 
we long for better equipment and 
means to make our work more 
effective. Vida Post, Missionary 
at Shokei Girls’ School at Sendai. 


MISSIONARY EDUCATION FOR CHILDREN 


The Children’s World Crusade 


News from the Philippines 


Dear boys and girls, 

I wish that it were possible for 
you all to visit us here in Iloilo. 
Then you could get acquainted 
with some of our Filipino boys 
and girls, and discover that they 
are so much like you are that you 
would soon forget that their faces 
are brown! I can look through 
my window and see some children 
watching our pet monkey that is 
tied to a high bamboo pole. She 
looks almost human as she holds 
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a piece of her breakfast papaya 
in her hands, and nibbles at it 
daintily. She is full of interesting 
tricks! She likes to let herself 
down on her rope to its full 
length and then swing in a great 
circle, kicking against the tree 
occasionally to keep herself going. 
When she is tired of swinging, 
the will climb back up the rope, 
hand over hand, like a child, and 
sit on her pole scolding the de- 
lighted children because they had 
laughed at her. When she wants 


to show her affection for us, she 
picks up one of her hind legs in 
both hands and shakes it vigor- 
ously, talking and grinning all 
the time. 

In July 35 kiddies were ad- 
mitted to our College Kinder- 
garten. Always there are more 
who want to come than Mrs. 
George has room for. There are 
no government kindergartens in 
the Philippines. The only ones I 
know about are those taught by 
the teachers who have been 
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trained here in our Baptist Mis- 
sionary Training School. Many 
children and parents come to 
know of Bible teaching for the 
first time through these kinder- 
garten teachers. 

Let’s pretend that you are a 
little Filipino, and are coming to 
the kindergarten on the first 
morning. You are at the gate at 
seven o’clock in the morning,—a 
half hour early, because you are 
so excited. (Schools start very 
early in the morning in this hot 
climate, so there can be a longer 
time off in the middle of the day.) 
Your black hair is beautifully 
oiled and combed, and you are 
very starched and clean. Your 
yaya (nurse maid) has come with 
you, because it was too far for 
you to come in the jeep by your- 
self and because everything is so 
strange. She will stay out in the 
yard and wait for you until 
school is over. You are soon so 
interested in the tiny chairs and 
the low tables, and the pretty pic- 
tures on the walls that you forget 
all about being lonesome, and you 
are joining in the new game be- 
fore you realize it. I hope that 
your mother will bring you to 
Sunday School on Sundays. There 
are classes for everyone, of 
course,—even for Mother. If she 
doesn’t speak English, she will 
want to come to the Visayan ser- 
vice on Sunday afternoon. I hope 
that you will be able to attend 
Central Training School for all 
your elementary schooling and 
for Bible stories, songs, and char- 
acter training. Each Sunday, stu- 
dents from the College go out to 
little country churches to teach in 
the Sunday Schools. And during 
the summer vacation, teams con- 
duct Vacation Church Schools in 
as many villages as they can. Many 
of the churches are made of bam- 
boo with dirt floors and nipa 
roofs. The seats are benches made 
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of bamboo poles laid together. 
Only in the larger towns are the 
people able to afford churches 
made of wood. Sunday morning 
will find fresh flowers woven into 
chains or interesting designs 
placed on a curtain behind the 
pulpit. And there will be friendly, 
eager people on the benches ready 
to sing beautifully without a 
piano, and to listen to the 
preacher, and to pray. 

Several thousand lovely new 
books of all kinds have been sent 
to us. These will be circulated 
from one village to another, a 
few at a time, so that children, 
far and near, will have a chance 
to enjoy them. We want to thank 
you, one and all, who have had 
any share in making this library 
possible! 

Most sincerely, 

Wanda W. Kelley, Chairman of 

Women’s and Children’s 
Work, Iloilo Kasapalanan 


Books for the World of 
Tomorrow 

Ke Sooni is a beautifully illus- 
trated story book about Korean 
boys and girls. The story is built 
around the escapades of children 
in a mission school in Korea. Your 
boys and girls will chuckle over 
the visit to the zoo and the reason 
the girls wanted to plant flower 
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beds at the school. The fun on 
the river and the trip up the 
mountain make good reading for 
everyone. The climax of the book 
came when the children who have 
been learning to love Jesus at 
school, know that their families 
are beginning to love Him, too, 
and together the family goes off 
to the church. 


Korea 


With Korea so much in the 
news, here is a heartening story 
of child life there. 


A Korean Boy’s Day 


Chang Soon Kim jumped from 
the soft, heavy comforter on 
which he slept when he heard 
his mother call him for the second 
time. Rolling the quilts up neatly 
on the clean floor, he put them 
away in a closet and slid the 
doors shut. 

Aside from chests and other 
places for storage, Chang Soon’s 
home, like other houses in Korea, 
contained very little furniture. 
The Koreans simply don’t think 
a lot of furniture is necessary. 
For instance, there are no chairs 
in Chang Soon’s home. He and 
other members of his family sit 
on cushions on the floor. If an 
American boy were to list for 
Chang Soon the furniture he had 
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Ke Sooni, a new story book about Korean children 
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in his home, Chang Soon might 
say, ‘‘But why in the world do 
you want all those things. Don’t 
they just get in your way?’’ 

The Koreans eat from low 
tables while seated on the floor. 
The tables also are pushed out of 
the way when not being used. 
There is, however, one unusually 
attractive piece of furniture in 
Chang Soon’s house, a dresser 
with a large mirror which his 
mother uses when she combs her 
long, black hair and fastens it 
with a jade pin at the nape of 
her neck. She sits on the floor as 
she does this. 

After pulling on his short 
black pants and black jacket, 12- 
year-old Chang Soon ran out to 
eat his breakfast. An American 
boy watching him would be as 
surprised at the amount he ate 
as Chang Soon would be at the 
amount of furniture in American 
homes. 

‘*What in the world do you 
want all that for?’’ he might ask. 
‘*You won’t be able to eat any 
lunch!’’ — 

As a matter of fact, Chang 
Soon won’t eat nearly as much 
lunch as American boys do. 
Breakfast is the big meal of the 
day in Korea. Chang Soon’s con- 
sisted of a thick soup made of 
vegetables and meat, rice, and 
eight side dishes containing fish, 
bean cakes and other foods to be 
eaten with the rice. 

‘‘Here’s your lunch. Now 
hurry or you'll be late to school,”’ 
ealled Chang Soon’s mother as he 
left the house with his 10-year- 
old sister, Sung Hi. 

‘‘Don’t be such a slow poke!’’ 
ealled Sung Hi as she ran gaily 
ahead. While Chang Soon’s 
clothes would not have seemed 
out of place in an American 
school, Sung Hi’s would have 
caused quite a sensation. She 
wore a brilliant red silk skirt 
which came well below her knees. 
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Sumo, a Boy of Africa is a new film 
strip for boys and girls. A black and 
white 57 frame film strip with story, 
telling of the experiences of an 
African boy, which will be espe- 
cially enjoyed by the primary boys 
and girls either as an introduction 
or a climax to the Primary second 
year unit on “Our Church at Work 
in Africa 





Her short blouse was bright blue, 
fastened by yellow ties in a bow 
in front. A neat, waist-length 
braid hung down her back and 
flopped up and down as she 
skipped along. 

Chang Soon went into his class- 
room. Although his thoughts wan- 
dered sometimes to all the beauti- 
ful birds he could be seeing on 
the mountainside, he enjoyed his 
school work. His teacher was 
typical of younger teachers in 
Korea and trained in modern edu- 
cation methods. Chang Soon’s 
subjects included Hangul, the 
Korean language, Korean history, 


elementary science, mathematics, 
geography and civics. 

When school was over for the 
day Chang Soon and his friends 
played soccer. After soccer Chang 
Soon and his class-mates played 
the quieter but exciting game of 
shuttlecock. With one leg ex- 
tended staight out before him, 
Chang Soon kicked a small shut- 
tle similar to those used in bad- 
minton straight up, trying to see 
how many times he could kick it 
without letting it touch the 
ground. 

Chang Soon’s stomach told him 
that it might be about time for 
supper. When he got home, he 
was glad to see that his sister was 
helping his mother with the meal, 
which was similar to the Korean 
breakfast. Among the foods he 
ate was kim chee, a pickled dish 
made of cabbage, onions, turnips, 
peppers and other vegetables. 
The coal fire that provided heat 
for the stove heated the house at 
the same time it cooked the food. 
This was accomplished by flues 
running from the fire under the 
stone floors of the one-story 
house, a system using the princi- 
ples of radiant heating now so 
popular in the United States. 

Chang Soon did his lessons af- 
ter supper and then crawled into 
his cozy, quilted bed. The day 
had been a busy one, and he was 
sleepy. The equations he had been 
working for his arithmetic lesson 
danced before his eyes. They were 
replaced by a picture of the iron 
ship he had been reading about 
in his history book. It was built 
by General Soon Sin Yi and was 
used by the Koreans to check a 
Japanese invasion in 1592. ‘‘Or 
was it 1595? Or 1692? I hope our 
team will win the soccer game 
tomorrow. I believe it was 1592. 
Oh well, I can look it up in the 
morning.’’ By Dorothy Lewis, 
From Asia Calling, September 
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THE CONFERENCE TABLE 


EVERY WOMAN SERVING THROUGH CHURCH 

















LOVE—KNOWLEDGE—DISCERNMENT 


THESE THREE 
By Mrs. BERNHARD HEUBNER 


F the Apostle Paul were writ- 
ing today to American Bap- 

tist women, instead of to the 
Philippian Christians, his prayer 
would be the same—‘‘that your 
love may abound yet more and 
more in knowledge and in all 
judgment.’’ 

In this prayer is expressed in 
comparative degree the concern 
that is the basis of our Love-Giv- 
ing. More in love will bring more 
in knowledge of human and 
spiritual needs that can be met 
through our giving. More in 
knowledge will bring more in 
judgment wisely used in offering 
our gifts of love and in enlisting 
other givers. More in judgment 
will bring more expression, to the 
end that Love Gift goals will be 
reached, not as the principal end 
but as the inevitable result of 
Love, knowledge, and judgment 
abounding in us. You, and you, 
and I, and all the other women in 
our churches are included in the 
responsibility as well as the privi- 
lege of such Love-Giving. 

Our times call for more love 
to overcome the hate and fears 
in our world. They call for more 
knowledge of the total mission of 
the church and of our Baptist re- 
sponsibility. They call for more 
judgment in personalizing for 
our constituency what the Unified 
Budget fully subseribed plus our 
Love Gift of $345,000 will do in 
meeting urgent needs at home and 
abroad; more judgment in culti- 
vating such potential givers as 
business and professional women, 
young mothers often absent from 
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meetings, shut-in’s to whom the 
Love Gift boxes can be taken by 
the Home Department callers; 
more judgment in publicizing the 
privileges of Love-Giving through 
local church bulletins as well as 
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through state papers; more judg- 
ment — ‘‘discernment’’, as one 
translation of Paul’s prayer 
reads—in spiritual matters. 

How are you answering the call 
of our times? 

In the midst of all the distract- 
ing influences of our age, our 
first allegiance is still to the cause 
of Christ. If Paul’s prayer is be- 
ing answered in us, our dedicated 
gifts will more and more be the 
consummation of our prayer: 


O love that wilt not let me go,... 

I give Thee back the life I owe, ... 
That in Thine ocean depths its flow 
May richer, fuller be. 


Telugu Women’s Convention 
(Continued from page 51) 


tin preached the convention ser- 
mon. Each day had a full pro- 
grain with Bible study, devotional 
messages, and inspirational ad- 
dresses. Sunday school lessons 
were taught by Miss Anne Han- 
sen and Rev. Maurice Blanchard 
showed a moving picture, ‘‘The 
King of Kings.’’ The program 
included a short business session 
and an emphasis on the import- 
ance of tithes. Offerings totalled 
more than 1800 rupees. The long 
cherished hope of starting an 
Ashram (retreat) for Christian 











SEND FOR THIS 
LITTLE BOOK 


which tells how you may obtain 
oy a guaranteed lifetime income 
through sharing in a great Christian work 


Learn more about a remarkable Retirement Plan (operat- 
ing over 100 years) that enables you to provide generously 
for your future and that of your survivor—at the same time 
be a benefactor of mankind, by helping a great Christian 
Cause. Interest rates as high as 7% depending upon your 
age. For details, write today for Booklet M101, AMERICAN 
BIBLE SOCIETY, 450 Park Ave., 


New York 22, N. Y. 
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BLIND AND 
FRIENDLESS 





Millions of blind children on the 
mission fields of Asia are victims of 
superstition and neglect. They sit idly 
at home or are left on the highways to 
become homeless beggars and worse. 

The John Milton Society for the blind 
is the channel of United Protestantism 
through which we can reach them. This 
organization under its President, Miss 
Helen Keller, exists to serve the religious 
interests and needs of the blind. Inspired 
by her concern for the desperate condi- 
tion of her fellow-blind overseas, a tour 
of Asia on their behalf was undertaken 
a short time ago. This marks the begin- 
ning of a Christian World Mission de- 
voted to the evangelism and care of these 
helpless ones. 


MUCH IS NEEDED: 


Awakened public interest, protective 
legislation, clinics for the prevention of 
blindness, schools, Christian writings in 
vernacular Braille and aid to our mis- 
tionaries in serving the blind. 


YOU CAN HELP 


Your gift will hasten this minis- EST. 
1912 


try of faith and compassion. 
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workers in Bezwada is partly ful- 
filled. A special Love Gift of 
more than 2200 rupees was raised 
toward a building project on re- 
cently acquired land. A photo- 
graph of the first building unit 
appears in page 51. Miss V. S. 
Prabharat. 


Personalities 
(Continued from page 36) 

American complaints about slow 
postoffice service in the United 
States. Owing to the civil war in 
Burma practically all second class 
mail was delayed for almost a 
year. When mail delivery was fi- 
nally resumed she had to take the 
mission jeep to the postoffice on 
two trips to bring back the accu- 
mulation of packages, letters, and 
magazines. ‘‘ Imagine, if you can’”’ 
she wrote, ‘‘ getting all your mag- 
zines for one year at the same 
time.’’ 
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EASY TO RAISE $25.00 TO $100.00 
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Communion 
Appointments 





ff eB REATED in the rich tradition 
| M4 of Ecclesiastical craftsmanship, 
DSS = Gorham Communion Trays are 
also eminently practical, for they are 
designed for convenient stacking and 
handling. Trays and covers are available 
in both sterling silver and silverplate. 

The design of both the sterling and 
silverplated trays is the same and they 
are priced at $135.00 each for the 
sterling tray; $120.00 each for the 
sterling cover; $55.00 each for the 
silverplated tray, and $65.00 each for 
the silverplated cover. 

Each sterling and silverplated tray 
holds 36 individual glasses priced at 
$2.00 per dozen. 


STERLING BREAD PLATE 


Illustrated below is our #606/1 
sterling silver Bread Plate designed as 
@ companion piece for use with the 
above trays. It is 10” in diameter, has 
an engraved I.H.S. monogram in the 
center, and is priced at $36.00. The 
same bread plate without monogram is 
priced at $32.50. 

Prices subject to change without notice 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED 
BROCHURE WITH PRICES 
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from the ‘‘Prelude’’ to ‘‘Bene- 
diction’’, with a number of re- 
lated playlets added. This is Mrs. 
Schroeder’s first book, a superb 
piece of literature, unique in its 
abundance of elevating, challeng- 
ing, and dignified material. There 






Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 46) 
programs are arranged in four 
groups: Special Seasons of the 
Year, Special Themes, i.e., Mis- 
sions, Evangelism, ete., Outdoor 
Worship, and Candlelight Ser- 









bury; 256 pages; $2.50.) 








is a spirit of quiet peace, adora- 
tion and love for God, and holy 
reverence about these services. 
Everything has been done to 
make the book serviceable as well 
as devotional. (Abingdon-Cokes- 








vices. The programs are complete 
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Church Furniture . Stoles r ; 
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The Catalog THAT IS REALLY A GUIDEBOOK 


Beautifully illustrated . . . 96 pages .. . over 1,200 
items . . . big 8” x 11” size. The BUILDER guides 
you toward good merchandise, sound planning, real 
economy. Send for your FREE copy if your church does 
not have one. 


The Book Selector THAT REALLY WORKS 


The new 1951 BOOK SELECTOR—complete, compre- 
hensive, classified. All the newest religious books, litera- 
ture vital to church and church school work, books for 
young readers, Bibles, reference works, and more. It's 
as good as browsing through your favorite bookstore. 


Send for your FREE copy of the new BOOK SELEC- 
TOR today. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. © 
Chicago 1, llinois oi 
Los Angeles 13, Calif. 
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All America is reading: 
MR. JONES, 
MEET THE MASTER 


Sermons and Prayers of PETER MARSHALL 


A national best seller, Mr. Jones, Meet the Master, is being eagerly read 
by thousands upon thousands seeking inner peace and contentment. A col- 
lection of sermons and prayers delivered from the pulpit of the United States 
Senate by Peter Marshall, regarded by many as the most dynamic preacher 
of the century. No other book is so filled with helpful thinking and magnifi- 
cent inspiration—no other book has so captivated the heart of troubled 
America. 

Although Senators and Congressmen jammed the Senate Chamber to 
hear his famous prayers and the great and near-great filled his church to 
hear his famous sermons, Peter Marshall always thought and lived for the 
average man. These sermons and prayers are directed to you, your family, 
your next door neighborhood, the person with whom you come in contact everyday—the man Peter 
Marshall preferred to call, “Mr. Jones.” $2.50 


*On or near the top of the best seller list since its first printing in November 1949. Now in its 9th printing. 













At All Bookstores 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Our Baptist family had a budget! 


Doctor bills and repairs were items included. 
Salaries, rents and taxes were anticipated. 
Funds were stretched to the limit, planned to 
the penny. 

Then came emergencies—need after need 
that had to be met. How could we do it? 
We did. We had to. Friends helped us out. 
But now our funds are down to the bottom. 
And who knows what new emergencies will 
occur in 195l1—what unavoidable extras 
must be met? 

We don’t know—but we’ve a perfect plan to 
propose. It won’t cost a cent more than you 
are giving now. Are you listening? 

There are two ways you can help see us 
through these emergencies. First, you can 
invest in an Annuity with the Home Mission 


Societies today. Right away, you'll begin to 
receive an income for yourself. And then, 
someday, when you no longer need it, the 
money you’ve invested becomes available to 
meet emergencies, to balance the strained 
budget. Second, you can leave a bequest in 
your Will for the Home Mission Societies. 
No matter how small the amount, some need 
in our American Baptist Family will be met 
because of you. 


For information write to Miss Edna R. 
Howe, Woman’s American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, 164 Fifth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y. or Dr. G. Pitt Beers, American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, 164 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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the beauty of the 
Bells of Flanders 


At the first opportunity, listen 
to the Flemish-type “Carillonic 
Bells.”” Note particularly the 
delightful harmony this instru- 
ment is capable of. Such variety 
is possible because Schulmerich 
has matched in this outstand- 
ing electronic carillon the true 
perfection of the famous 
Flanders bells. 

The tonal clarity and musi- 
cal brilliance will set your heart 
a-throbbing, we promise. No 
other electronic bell instrument 
can equal the true bell tones 
of Schulmerich’s Flemish-type 
“Carillonic Bells.” Yourchurch 
deserves this instrument 
—and can afford it; a 
tower isn’t required. 

Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


CARILLONIC BELLS 


SCHULMERICH ELECTRONICS, INC. 
8101 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 
“Carillonic Bells” is a trademark. It 


denotes electronic carillons produced by 
Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 






























A GUARANTEED 
LIFE INCOME 


Learn how you may obtain financial 
security by sharing in a great 
Christian enterprise 


Send today for interesting free booklet, “A Gift That 
Lives.” It tells about a remarkable Annuity Plan— 
unfailingly successful for more than 100 years— 
whereby you receive a generous, assured, regular in- 
come right from the start—at the same time help a 
great Christian Cause vital to all denominations, 
Write AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. M102, 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 











Ke Sooni, Story Book, 58; Sumo, new 
film strip, 59; Home Missions, pioneer 
scenes, 26-29; National Church Coun- 
cil, 41; President Truman signing 
Good Will Book, 36; Planning 1951 
American Baptist Convention, 48 ; Ta- 





Ur dealer show you 






chureh appo Ln made 
SUDBURY BRASS§ 


65 SUDBURY starry, roa 0ODS CO. 


ON 14, 





time material, Dbeautilul wor 

pleasingly low prices. Catalog an 

samples on request. State your 
needs and name of church. 


DE MOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1162 S. 4th St., Greenville, Llinoi 











HIGH SCHOOL 


In Shortest Possible Time 
Resident or Home Study 
Prepares you for College, Theological or 
Professional Schools and PERSONAL AD- 
VANCEMENT. Diplomas awarded. 
Write for Free Prospectus—B8M. 
ACADEMY FOR ADULTS 
30 West Washington St., Chieage 2, Tel. FR 2-0144 


Caught by the Camera 















1951 TORREY’S 


GIST of the LESSON 









of lesson. Ful] exposition. 
Other features: Cloth Bound 
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over half a century of leadership 


Edited by John W. Bradbury 


Insist on the ORIGINAL. Fifty-One 
years supremacy. Never equalled. 
Condensed thought. Digest and text 


60¢ postpaid 
F. H. REVELL CO., 158 Fifth Ave., New York 10 


Illustrations in this Issue 
5 Inp1a—Street scene, 21; First 
Unit, Christian Workers Bldg., 
Bezwada, 51. 
JaPAN—Fun-makers at Skokei 
Girls School, Sendai, 57. 
MISCELLANEOUS — Minister’s 
Wives of Detroit, Mich., 50, 51; 
All-Star Basket Ball Team of 
Lincoln Christian Center, 52: 
Japanese Students in U. 8., 56; 


1 















coma, Wash., Christmas Project, 49. 

PEeRsoNALitTieEs—E. H. Pruden, 32; 
White Arm, W. A. Petzholdt, John 
Frost, 27; Rev. Elie Mare, 29; Presi- 
dent Truman, 36; Francis C. Stifler, 
36; Robert T. Taylor, 36. 


War—Mars and Bomb Shelter, 8. 





Every church can afford to 
Pl installasetof MaasCarillons 
or Maas Cathedral Chimes 
for Christmas. Investigate 
Maas dealer near 


make a 


S today. The 
you will be glad to 


# demonstration 





‘oa 14, 3015 ti 
Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
teachers 
guide 


Tarbell s 





Edited by 6l ! 


Frank S. Mead 4 
Recognized and 


{ow acclaimed as the 
most valuable guide to 

the teaching of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Lessons. 


at your bookstore only $2.50 


FLEMING H. REVELL CO., New York 10 
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is it ringing 
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Can 4 - or tolling? 




















if you have given your full support to your church throughout 1950, the bell is ringing out a 
| successful old year and ringing in a new year rich with opportunity for you and for your 
church. 


®@ you did not do all you could to support your church and its share of the budget in 1950, 
l the bell is tolling for a year lost to the cause of Christ. 


7 GIVE NOW TO THE SUPPORT OF YOUR CHURCH 





Council on Missionary Cooperation American Baptist Convention 
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OF THESE FINE BOOKS 


PLUS FEW 
CENTS 
DELIVERY 


HIP IN THE 


« Jumily Leading Cub 
a Q 


=S, you are invited to accept any three of the won- 

derful books shown on this page for only $1.89, 
with membership in the Family Reading Club. 
Founded to select and distribute books which are 
worthwhile, interesting and entertaining without be- 
ing objectionable in any way, the Family Reading 
Club is just what you have been looking for! Each 
month publishers submit books they Believe will 
meet the Family Reading Club standards. Our Edi- 
tors then select the book they can recommend most 
enthusiastically to members. These are books which 
every member of your family can read—books to be 
read with pleasure, and retained in your home 
library with pride. 


How Members Save 50% 


There is no charge for membership, in the Family 
Reading Club beyond the cost of the books them- 
selves. You pay only $1.89 each (plus postage and 
handling) for the books you purchase after reading 
the book review which will come to your home each 
month. It is not necessary to purchase a book every 


month—you may accept as few as four each year to 
retain your membership. And you will receive a 
wonderful new “‘Bonus'’ Book FREE for each four 


selections you take. 

Thus, the purchase of books through the Club for 
only $1.89 each—instead of the publishers’ regular 
retail prices of $2.50 to $4.00—saves you 25% to 
35% ot your book dollars. And when the value of the 
free Bonus Books is fgured in, you actually save as 
much as 50% 


Join Now — Send No Money 


If you believe in a book club which will appeal 
to the finest instincts of every member of your fam- 
ily, let us introduce you to the Family Reading Club 
choice of ANY 


NOW, while you can get your 

THREE of the wonderful books described here— 
two as your FREE Membership Gifts, and one as 
your firse Club selection—for only $1.89! Send no 


money, just mail the coupon today. However, as this 
unusual offer may be withdrawn at any time, we urge 
you to mail the coupon NOW! 


FAMILY READING CLUB © MINEOLA, NEW YORK 





THE 
GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD 
By Fulton Oursler 
A reverent, faithful tell- 
ing of the sublime story of 
Jesus, bringing Him and 
those whose lives were 
entwined with His excit- 
ingly close to you. A book 
your family will cherish. 
Publisher's edition, $2.95. 


THE EDGE OF TIME 


By Loula Grace Erdman 
A full and gentle story 
of a woman who was “‘sec- 
ond-choice’’ bride of a 
handsome young farmer— 
and how she faced a mar- 
riage in which she could 
not completely believe. B: 
the author of ‘‘The Years 
of the Locust."" Pub 

lisher's edition, $3.00 


Funk & Wagnalls 
COLLEGE STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


The first basically differ 
ent word guide in years 
Contains over 145,000 en 
tries, 1,420 pages; meas- 
ures 6Y2”"x9V/4” in size and 
is beautifully printed on 
fine paper. A must for the 
permanent home library! 
Publisher's edition, $5.50. 


GENTIAN HILL 
By Elizabeth Goudge 

The famous and beloved 
author of ‘‘Green Dolphin 
Screet’’ and ‘‘Pilgrim's 
Inn'’ now tells a magical 
tale of two orphans who 
came together to relive 
one of the most beautiful 
legends to be found in 
English folklore. Publish- 
er's edition, $3.50. 


AMERICA COOKS 
By The Browns 
Contains over 1600 reci- 
pes — the finest of each 
of the 48 states — from 
mouth-watering old-fash- 
ioned favorites to up- 
to-the-minute taste sen- 
sations' Crystal-clear 
directions make it impos- 
sible to go wrong. 
lisher’s edition, $2.49. 


FAITH TO LIVE BY 
By Alson J. Smith 
Here is just what faith is 
and how you can use it to 
triumph over the frustra- 
tions and conflicts of 
everyday life. In a score 
of inspiring chapters, Dr, 
Smith proves that you can 
conquer fear and find the 
key to happiness in faith! 
Publisher's edition, $2.50. 
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Bmait CouPON NOW! 
FAMILY READING CLUB, Dept. 
MINEOLA, NEW YORK 
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Please send me the three books I have checked below as my Membership citt 8 
peng and first selection, and bill me only $1.89 (plus delivery) for all three. 1 


[] New College Standard 
Dictionary 
[} Gentian Hill 


The Greatest Story 
| Ever Told 
i The Edge of Time 


[] America Cooks 


[) Faith to Live By | 


Also enroll me as a member of the Family Reading Club and send me, each month, 
| a review of the Club's forthcoming selection. I have the privilege of notifying §j 
you in advance if I do not wish to accept any selection, or whether I wish to 
§ purchase any of the alternate books offered—at the special members’ price off 


only $1.89 each (plus postage and handling) 


There are no membership dues or 


fees, and I may accept as few as four selections or alternates during the coming t 


twelve months 
i Club selections or alternates I accept 


Mr. 
Mrs. 
Miss 


{ Address 


A city 


As a member, I will receive a free Bonus Book with each four 


Zone.. 


(Please print) 


State. 


Age. if [ Same price in Canada: 105 Bond St., Toronto 2 ] | 


Under 2! 


Offer good only in the U.S. A. and Canada. 








